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(1816). Throughout his work Berni men- 
tions the following eleven games of cards: 
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onfi, and Trionfi-Piccoli. He says in refer- 
ence to Primero, as translated by Singer :— 
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Hotes. 


PRIMERO. 


Tus old game of cards was called Prime 
in France, Primera in Spain, and Primiera 
in Italy—all derived from the Latin pri- 
marius (first). In English literature, besides 
the occasional use of the foreign names, the 
game is designated Primero (and also Prima- 
Vista, which is probably a variant), with 


the usual corruptions in spelling of the | 


early days. Primero is actually a Spanish 
word, meaning “ first ’’ or ‘‘ chief.”’ 

The earliest writer mentioning the game 
an Italian named Francesco Berni (or 
Bernia), who was born about 1496, and died 
in 1536. His work is entitled ‘ Capitolo del 
Gioco della Primiera,’ &c., a poem published 
in Rome in 1526. It contains some par- 
ticulars of the game. and is believed to be 
the earliest work extant describing a card- 
game. The book is very rare, but a number 
of references and extracts from it is to be 
found in Samuel Weller Singer’s ‘ Re- 
searches into the History of Playing Cards ’ 


is 


one so ignorant as to be unacquainted with it.— 
The game is played differently in different places, 
but it would occupy too much time to recount 
all its varieties. At Florence it is the cnstom to 
leave out the Sevens, Fights, and Nines,} keeping 
and vying only with the smaller cards; the Rest 
is made at the second card, and when the first 
player says Pass every one is obliged to discard, 
| notwithstanding any one may have an Ace or a 
| Six in his hand. At Venice, for example, the 
| mode of playing may be different ; in Lombardy, 
Naples, France, and Spain, so many countries 
|/so many customs. But of all the modes in the 
| world, let them be what they may, none can be 
| superior to that of the court at Rome.—In this 
| glorious court, then, among other laudable 
| customs, Primero principally flourishes; it has 
| there its liberty, its reputation. its decorum, its 
full members and figures, and all its parts: there 
the Sevens, Fights, and Nines are not withdrawn ; 
there it is allowed to discard, but not to discard 
both cards. after Pass is once said ; nor can this 
be done with the two cards of the Rest, as is usual 
in other places. The most essential operation of 
this game may be called its two principal heads, 
the Flush and the Primiera, and a third, derived 
from the first, which is called the Point; from 
these three are deduced all the varieties which 
daily occur at Primero, as the greater and lesser 
Flush, the great and little Prime, and more or less 
Points, which diversity gives rise to numerous 
controversies, and a thousand disputable points. 
—Another not less excellent operation in this 
game is. that four cards of one sort, as four Court 





cards, four Aces, &e., conquer both the Flush 
and Primiera.” 
According to this account, the game, as 


| played at Florence, was with twenty-eight 
| cards (Aces to Sevens), and at Rome with 
the full pack; and from the references to 
‘the numerous methods of play it was in 
| existence for some time previous to 1526. 
Another more celebrated Italian, Jerome 
Cardan (1501-76). wrote a work in Latin 
'entitled ‘Liber de Ludo Ales,’ being an 
amplification of an original tract by him 
on games of chance. It contains about 
10,000 words, and is divided into thirty- 
two chapters, each with a heading. In it 
the following twelve games of cards are 
mentioned: Baseta, Centum, Cricones, 








* Berni attributes the invention of Ronfa to 
King Ferdinand—evidently referring to the 
husband of Queen Isabella, and King of Naples, 
Sicily, and Spain. 

+ This is a mistake in the original or translation. 
He means the Eights, Nines, and Tens. 
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Primera, Ronfa, Scaltara.* rome ntiw, Se- 
quentium, Tarochi, Trapola, Triumfeti, and 
Triumphi. Singer, in one of the appendices 
to his ewn work above mentioned, sets out 


the text of Cardan’s book, so far as it | 


relates to cards. A portion of it deals with 
Primero, but the text is so corrupt or 
imperfect that it is difficult to translate 
exactly what Cardan intended to say. The 
following principal details are embraced 
therein, viz. :— 

* Primera [sic]t+ is the best of all games. The 
Kight, Nine, and Ten are rejected from the 
ordinary pack, and the King, Queen, and Knave 
count ten each. ‘Ten points are added to the 
pips of the Two, Three, Four, and Five, which 
therefore count respectively twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen. The pips of the Six and 
Seven are trebled, so that they count respectively 
eighteen and twenty-one. The Ace is value for 
sixteen. The hand is complete with four cards, 
and there are five different classes of hand, (1) 
Number, (24 Primera, (3) Highest, (4) Flush, 
and (5) Four of the same Rank. Number (or 
Point), the lowest class, consists of two or three 
eards of the same suit ; and the lowest hand in it 
(two court cards) is value for twenty, and the 
highest (Seven, Six, and Five) for fifty-four. 
Primera is four cards of four different suits, and 
beats any Number hand; the lowest Primera is 
forty (four court cards), and the highest eighty-one 
(three Sevens and a Six). Highest, fifty-five 
points (the Seven, Six, and Ace of the same suit), 
beats both Primera and Number. Flush, four 
cards of the same suit, beats the other three 
classes, and the lowest hand in it is forty-two, 
the highest seventy. The remaining and best 
class is akin to Primera (four different‘suits), and 
is four cards of the same kind, such as four Sixes, 
or four Kings; the lowest hand in it is forty, 
and the highest eighty-four. Four Kings, four 
Queens, and four Knaves are equal in value. 
In each class a higher value beats a lower one, 
and when two or more hands of the same class are 
equal in value, the eldest holder of them conquers. 
Two cards to each player are dealt round singly, 
and afterwards two together. When the first 
two cards are dealt to each, a rest in the dealing 
takes place, and each player looks at his cards 
and makes the stake. Discarding is permitted, 
fresh cards to make up the proper number being 
taken into the hand and dealt from the pack.” 


But it is not clear from Cardan’s account 
where the discarding actually takes place— 


* Could this game in any way be akin to 
Seartino, a favourite of the D’Estes—Isabella 
(1474-1539), Marchioness of Mantua, and Beatrice 
(1475-97), Duchess of Milan. The former lady, 
writing to the latter (her sister) in 1493, said, 
“I often wished myself back in your room 
playing at Scartino.’” Scartino, from its name, 
seems to have embraced the feature of discarding. 
These ladies were also players of Britano and 
Imperiale. 

+t This is the Spanish form, not the Italian. 

t The three highest cards of a suit—Seven, Six, 
and Ace—make fifty -five, but that combination 
is allocated to a class by itself. 
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whether at the Rest, or from the ‘adil 
hand, or at both times. His account is 
also obscure about the staking and vying. 
He gives some examples of discarding, 
which, if one thoroughly understood Car- 
dan’s game, would no doubt be instructive, 
as he was a mathematician of no mean 
order, and a clever man in other ways. His 
repute as a physician was worldwide. _ He 
visited Scotland in 1552 to attend John 
Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
for asthma, whom he cured. He also at- 
tended Edward VI., whose horoscope he 
made out, and afterwards published in one 
of his works. 

Rabelais, in 1532. places the game second 
in the list of the Gargantuan Games. An- 
other French writer, in the ‘Cabinet du 
Roy de France ’ (1581), mentions it as being 
played by the French clergy. In 1584 
Amurath ITT., Sultan of Turkey, sent a poem 
to Henry of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV. 
of France) commencing with the verse (old 
translation) :— 

The estate of ffraunce as now it stands 
Is like Primero at fowre hands 

Wher some doe vye, and some doe hould 
And best assured maye be too bould. 

The Due d’Angouléme, son of Charles IX. 
(France) and Marie Touchet, tells the 
following tale about 1 and 2 Aug., 1589 :— 

‘ The King {Henry III.] ordered us to retire 
and M. de Bellegarde, as first gentleman of the 
bedchamber, after drawing the royal curtains, 
accompanied me to my quarters, where I found 
Chemerault, Richelieu, Lanergue, and Renty 
playing at Primero, with whom I made a fifth. 
The game lasted till four in the morning, and 
it being sunrise, I threw myself on my bed, and 
was just settling off to repose, when one of my 
footmen arrived with the news of my utter ruin, 
crying out in tones of amazement, as the occasion 
warranted, that the King was stabbed.’ 


Primero is not described in any of the 
Académies, but the game of Ambigu, which 
first appears in the Paris Académie of 1659, 
is a later and enlarged version of it. This is 
confirmed by the Address to the Countess 
de V. prefixed to the description of Mesle, 
or Ambigu, in that edition, which purports 
to give the origin of the newer game, and 
admits that it is derived principally from 
Primero. Duchat in his edition of Rabelais’ 
‘Works ’ (1732) describes Prime (Primero) as 
follows (translation) :— 

** There is Great and Little Prime, and each is 
a game of cards for four persons. The Great is 
played with the Court cards, but in the Little, 
where each player is dealt four cards one by one, 
the highest card is the Seven, which is v: alued 
at twenty-one points ; the next is the Six, w rhich is 

valued at eighteen, and following it is the Five, 


} 
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valued at fifteen. The Ace is equivalent to six- 
teen points, but the other cards, that. is to say, 
the Two, Three, and Four, are only valued at the 
points marked on their faces. To all these cards 
there may be added, if desired, a Quinola, gene- 
rally the Knave of Diamonds, which can be 
regarded as being any card in any suit as wished. 
After which, each of the players having shown 
his four cards, he having his cards in four suits 
wins the Prime; and if they are of the same 
suit, he wins the Flush.” 

The Great Game, it will he observed, is not 
described, beyond the statement that the 
pack in it embraces the court cards. 


Simultaneously with Rabelais’s work, or 
previously (for some writers question the 
publication of ‘Gargantua’ in 1532, and 
assign a later date), Primero is mentioned 
in the * Privy Purse Expences of King Henry 
the Eighth’ as being played by the King 
on 6 Oct., 1532.* This is generally held to 
be the first allusion to a specific game of 
cards being played in England. It is 
certainly the first account that gives direct 
details of the players and the actual day 
of play; but William Forrest in ‘ Second 
Gresyld ’ (c. 1581) says that Queen Catherine 
of Aragon (1485-1536) played Gleek as a 
girl, which would bring it to about 1501 
when it was played in England. John 
Skelton (who died in 1529) evidently refers 
to Primero in the quotation which will 
be given at the end of these articles, 
and Elyot directly names it in 1533. 
Gilbert Walker in ‘ Manifest Detection of 
the Most Vyle and Detestable Use of Dice 
Play ’ (1552) refers to Primero as being a 
new game, and played at Court. Among 
other writers of the sixteenth century 
who refer to the game, there are Turbervile 
(1575), Carew (1594), Greene (1599), and 
Rowlands (1600). In the ‘ Sydney Papers,’ 
ii. 83, in 1598, there is another specific 
account of Primero being played by Am- 
brose Willoughby, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Mr. Parker, out of which a quarrel arose ; 
and Sir Henry Percy, ninth Earl of North- 
umberland (1564-1632), relates in his ‘ Let- 
ters’ that Joscelin Percy played Primero 
at Essex House on a Sunday, at the time 
of the Gunpowder Plot. Shakespeare men- 
tions the game twice : in ‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’ (1600) and ‘ King Henry VIII.’ 
(1613). The principal writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries who allude 
to the game are: Ben Jonson (1605 and 1610), 
Dekker (1608-9), Harrington (1615), Taylor 





* Imperial holds a very close place to Primero, as 
the King is mentioned as playing it on the next day 
(7 Oct.) with Master Weston. 





(1621), Randolph (1634), D’Avenant (1636), 
Hall (1646), Worcester (1663), and Goldsmith 
(1762). And in the nineteenth century Scott 
mentions the game in ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel’ (1822): scene, London in 1604; and 
Stanley J. Weyman in ‘A Gentleman of 
France ’ (1893): scene, France in 1588-9. 

J. S. McTrar. 

6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 


(To be continued.) 





CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 11 S. iv. 503.) 


[We are glad to have received this communication 
at least in time for Old Christmas Day.] 


THE CHRISTMAS ISSUE of ‘N. & Q.’ seems 
strangely unfamiliar without the instalment 
of Christmas bibliography contributed to 
its columns for so many years by the late 
Rev. W. C. Boutter. W. C. B.’s first list 
appeared in 1882 at 6 8. vi. 506, and from 
then until last year he contributed twenty- 
six lists, missing only in 1889, 1891, and 
1892. In 1891-2 lists were prepared by 
Mr. J. C. Wetcu. Having made a slip- 
index of the whole of the lists, I find there 
are nearly 500 titles mentioned, about one- 
fifth of them being sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century literature. 

The following list has been prepared 
with a view to continuing the Bibliography. 
One of the titles has appeared in pre- 
vious lists, a more precise reference being 
given. 

1879. Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders. By William 
Henderson. Christmas and New Year's Day, 
pp. 64-77.—Folk-lore Society, 1879. 

1880. Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire. By 
J. S. Udal.—Folk-lore Record, iii. 87-116. 

1881. Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-East 
of Scotland. By the Rev. W. Gregor. Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, &c., pp. 156-64.— Folk - lore 
Society, 1881. 

1884. Sussex ‘‘ Tipteerers’” Play.-— Folk-lore 
Journal, ii. 1-8. is is performed on Boxing 

ay. 

1886. Notes on some old-fashioned English Cus- 
toms: the Mummers. By G. A. Rowell.—Folk-love 
Journal, iv. 97-101. 

1887. [Christmas] Yorkshire Custom.— Folk:-/ore 
Journal, v. 74-5. 

1889. Beliefs and Religious Ceremonies of the 
pe eg Christmas]. By John Abercromby.— 
Folk-lore Journal, vii. 116-28. Dorsetshire Chil- 
dren’s Games: [Christmas Mummers]. By J. S. 
Udal.—Id., 246-7. 

1889. The Folk-Tales of the Magyars: [Christ- 
mas and New Year Customs], pp. li-liv.—Folk- 
lore Society, 1889. __ 

1891. Christmas Crackers.— Strand Magazine, 
ii. 616-22. 
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1891. Christmasin Canton.—Chambers’s Journal, | 1912. The Reality of Yuletide. By G. Ham- 


December, pp. 801-4. ; merton.—Cassell’s Magazine, Dec., pp. 147-52. 
1893.—Christmas-time in Florida. 





By Charles! 1912. The Humour of Christmas. By I. Heald. 
E lwardes.— Chambers’s Journal, January, pp. 4-6. 


1895. The Evolution of Christmas Annuals. By | 
Arthur T. Pask.— Windsor Magazine, ii. 697-709. 

1895. Proverbial Rhymes and Sayings for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. ‘The Denham Tracts,’ 
ii. 90-99.—Folk-lore Society, 1895 

1895. Two Christmas Eve Customs.—JSolk - lore, 
vi 
fon Old Christmas Day]. By Mabel Peacock.— 
Folk-lore, vii. 330-49. 

1899. Christmas Mummers at Rugby. Ky 
W. H. D. Rouse. — Folk- lore, x. 186-94, and 
Plates II-VI. Christmas Mummers, éd., 351-2. 

1899. La Veillée de No#tl. Par Paul Sébillot.— 
Reviewed f'olk-lore, x. 458-9. 

1900 [Animals carried in procession at Christ- 
mas.]}—Folk-lore, xi. 257-8. 

1901. County Folk-lore. Vol. Il. Yorkshire. 
Festivals of New Year and Christmas, pp. 230-31, 
269-83.—Folk-lore Society, 1901. 

1902. The Vessel Cup.—Fo/k-lore, xiii. 94-6. The 

Calenig or Gift [Christmas Bough, Lincolnshire].— 
V. , 202-3. 

1903. County Folk-lore. Vol. III. Orkney and 
Shetland Islands: [Yule-tide Customs], pp. 194- 
205.—Folk-lore Society, 1903. 

1903. The Festival of Uphelly A’ (or the End of 

Yule), as now celebrated at Lerwick.—Folk-lore, 


xiv. 74-7. 

1903. The Medizval Stage. By E. K. Chambers. 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. The Mummers’ Play, pp. 205- 
227: New Year Customs, pp. 249-73; The Feast of 
Fools, pp. 274-335; The Boy Bishop, pp. 336-71 
(also Vol. II. pp. 282-9).—With bibliographies. 

1904. County Folk-lore. Vol. IV. Northumber- 
land. Festival Customs [at Christmas], pp. 79-88. 
—Folk-lore Society, 1904. 

1904. Jul: Allesj: welestiden ; ‘ Hedensk, Kristen 
Julefest. By H. F. Feilberg. Vol. L Copenhagen, 
1904.—Reviewed Folk-lore (1905), xvi. 366-7. 

1908. County Folk-lore. Vol. V. Lincolnshire. 
{New Year and Christmas-tide Festivals], pp. 168-70, 
214-25; Haxey : Throwing the Hood [a Twelfth- 
Day custom], pp. 267-7 3.—Folk-lore Society, 1908. 

1908. Christmas.—‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ iii. 

724-8. 

1909. The Hooden Horse, an East Kent Christ- 
mas Custom. By Percy Maylam, Canterbury. 1909. 
Pp. xv and 124.—Reviewed Folk-/ore, xxi. 246-9. 

1909. [English Customs at Christmas.] — Folk- 
lore, xx. 488-90. 

1910. The Horn-Dance.—Fo’k-lore, xxi. 38-40. 

1910. Christmas. — ‘Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethies,’ ed. J. Hastings, iii. 601-8. Christmas 
Customs. id., 608-10. 

1911. Christmas. — The Times, 25 Dec. The 
Reality of Christmas.—/d., 26 Dec. 

1912. Christmas in 1812. 2 Morning Post, 24 Dee. 
Royal Christmases.—Id. 

1912. The — s Festival.—Saturday Review, 
21 Dec., pp. 

1912. ail em on Christmas Day.— The Specta.- 
tor, 21 Dec., p. 1062. [A letter by A. L. Mayhew.] 

1912. Christmas Old and New.— The Times, 
25 Dec. 

1912 Christmas Carols. The Folk-Songs of the 
Soul By J. A. Anderson.—7he Queen, 21 Dec., 
p. 1124. 





93. | tian and Pagan 
1896. The Hood-Game at Haxey, Lincolnshire | > 





| —Pearson’s Magazine, Dec., pp. 571-9. 


1912. Medieval Housekeeping. Christmas Fare: 
Ancient and Modern. By H. Macfarlane.—Zuyglis): 
Illus. Magazine, Dec., pp. 228-31. 

1912. A Christmas Féte in California. By L. H. 
| Wall —Century, Dec., pp. 210-17. 

1912. Christmas in Ritual and Tradition, Chris- 
By Clement A. Miles. Pp. 400. 
(Unwin, 1912.) : 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 





HUGH PETERS. 
(See 11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463.) 


VI. Peters AS A HUSBAND AND A LOVER. 


In the year 1635 Peters was minister of 
the English church at Rotterdam. In the 
‘Travels of Sir William Brereton.’ p. 6 
(under date May, 1634), there is the following 
allusion to the fact :— 

“We went in the afternoon to the English 
church and heard Mr. Peters, a right zealous and 
worthy man. This was formerly intended for a 
playhouse, but now converted to a better use, 
to a church; Mr. Peters being there entertained, 
who is allowed by the States one hundred pounds 
per annum—five thousand guilders.” 

It is quite certain that 5,000 guilders per 
annum (about 500/., and not 100/.) was not 
paid to Peters. Peters, in his private 
capacity. was unknown to the Dutch 
** States,’ but, with the ministers of the 
English churches at Amsterdam (Pagett), 
Flushing (Roe), Middleburgh (Drake), Ley- 
den (Goodyer), and The Hague (Balmeford), 
received the small stipend paid to each 
minister alike (probably about 1. a week). 
All the facts can be gathered from the 
MSS. of Sir William Boswell, English resi- 
dent at The Hague (Add. MS. 6394). In 
addition to the ministers of the town 
churches, there were two chaplains to the 
merchants and eleven garrison chaplains. 
Finally, there were four regimental chaplains, 
the chief of whom was Dr. Stephen Goffe, 
chaplain to the regiment of the English 
general Lord Vere. Dr. Goffe, of course, 
was the highest paid of all the English 
clergy, and received a salary of 1,548 gulden 
(1541. 16s.), and he had to pay something to 
get it in (Add. MS. 6394, fo. 171). Peters, 
it seems, had himself “ re-ordained”’ in 
Holland (ibid., fo. 172), and framed an 
absurd “covenant”’ for his congregation 
to take. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Sir Wm. Boswell reminded him that 
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he was a minister of the Church of England, 
and did his best to restrain his vagaries 
at the ex-playhouse within the bounds of 
legality. Any coercion of Peters was, 
of course, impossible, and “ persecution ” 
utterly out of the question. Probably all 
that Boswell could have done was to apply 
to the States to eject Peters. The following 
passage in ‘ Winthrop’s Journal’ (ed. J. K. 
Hosmer, i. 160), under date 6 Oct., 1635, 
gives.the date of Peters’s flight from Holland : 

* Here arrived two great ships, the ‘ Defence’ 
and the * Abigail,’ with. ...Mr. Peter, pastor of the 
English church at Rotterdam, who, being perse- 
cuted [sie] by the English ambassador, who would 
have brought his and other churches to the 
English discipline, and not having had his health 
these many years, intended to advise with the 
ministers about his removal.”’ 

The real truth is that Peters fled under 
a most shocking charge—an accusation of 
incestuous adultery, for which I refer my 
readers to the pamphlet (said to have been 
written by James Howell—I do not know 
upon what authority) published on 14 March, 
1647/8, and entitled 

“A Letter to the Earle of Pembrooke concern- 
ing the times and the sad condition both of Prince 
~~ 9. British Museum press-mark, 
“40 Dam (2D), 
Sarcastic allusions to this episode are 
frequent—e.q., at the end of the satirical 
pamphlet published on 12 June, 1649, 
entitled 

“*ffosanna ; or, A Song of Thanksgiving,’ 
Sung by the children of Zion and set forth in three 
notable speeches at Grocers Hall, on the late 
solemn day of Thanksgiving, Thursday, June 7, 
1649. The first was spoken by Alderman Atkins. 
The second by Alderman Isaac Pennington. 
The third by Hugh Peters (no alderman, but 
Clericus in cuerpo). Risum teneatis amici.” 
British Museum press-mark, E. 559 (11)— 
and in ‘ Eighteen New Court Queries,’ p. 4, 
published on 26 May, 1659—B.M. press- 
mark, KE. 984 (1). The pamphlet entitled 
“A Key to the Cabinet of the Parliament,’ 
published on 20 June, 1648, p. 2—(B.M. 
press-mark, E. 449 (2)—should also be 
referred to, because it explicitly states 
that Peters fled from Holland for this cause. 
Corroboration is to be found in the fact that 
Peters abandoned his wife in Holland. 
She never saw him again. 


Read wrote to Winthrop on 5 March, 
1636 :— 

‘** We wonder we have not certain information 
whether my father Peters intendeth to stay with 
you or to return. It is necessary it should be 
speedily determined of that his church may know 
how to dispose of themselves.’’—C.M.H.S., 
Series V., vol. i. p. 217. 





A year later Mrs. Peters was still alone 
in Holland. Lucy Downing wrote to Win- 
throp on 6 March, 1637, ‘* Mrs. Peters is 
yet in Holland and James Downing with 
her,’ adding at the end of her letter that 
Mrs. Peters had just arrived in London 
(C.M.H.S., Series V., vol. i. p. 21). 

Peters seems to have married again in 
1638. The following are extracts from 
letters about his second wife, Deliverance 
Sheffield. In an undated letter from Peters 
to Winthrop we find :— 

**T have sent Mrs. D. Sh. letter which puts mee 
to new troubles, for though she takes liberty 
upon my cossen Downing’s speeches, yet (Good 
sir) let mee not be a foole in Israel. I had many 
good answers to yesterday’s worke and among 
the rest her letter; which (if her owne) doth 
argue more wisdome than I thought shee had. 
You have often said I could not leave her; what 
to do is very considerable. Could [ with comfort 
and credit desist, this seems best; could I goe 
on, and content myself, that were good; my 
request is that this bearer my harts-halfe may 
well observe what is best. For though I now 
seeme free agayne, yet the depth I know not. 
Had shee come over with mee I thinke I had bin 
quieter. This shee may know, that Ihave 
sought God earnestly, that the next weeke, I shall 
be riper. 

‘*T doubt shee gaynes most by such writings ; 
and shee deserves most where shee is further off.” 
C.M.H.S., Series IV., vol. vi. p. 100. 

In a letter to Winthrop, to which the 
editor assigns the date of 13 April, 1638, 
John Endecott said :— 

* T cannot but acquaint yow with my thoughts 
concerning Mr. Peter, since he received a letter 
from Mrs. Sheffield, which was yesterday in the 
evening after the fast ; shee seeming in her letter 
to abate of her affeccions towards him and dis- 
likinge to come to Salem uppon such termes as 
he had written. I finde that (s)hee begins now 
to play her parte and, if I mistake not, you will 
see him as greatly in love with her (if shee will 
but hold of a little) as ever shee was with him, 
but hee conceals it what he can as yett.” 

Another undated letter from Peters to 
Winthrop states :— 

‘“*T know not well whether Mrs. Sh. have set 
mee at liberty or not; my conclusion is, that if 
you find I cannot make an honorable retreat, 
then I shall desire to advance ctv Oew. Of you 
I now expect your last advice, viz., whether I 
must go on or of, ‘salvo evangelii honore’ ; 
if shee bee in good earnest to leave all agitations 
this way then I stand still and wayt God’s mynd 
concerning mee; if you find that cannot hee, 
then let our shure (7) frends come here and | shall 
take what present speedy course I can to come 
over and labor to make up all breaches. If 1 had 
much money, I would part with it to her free, 
till wee heare what England doth, supposing I 
may bee called to some imployment that will not 
suit a moneyed estate....Once more for Mrs. Sb. ; 
I had from Mr. Hibbins and others, her fellow 
passengers, sad discouragements where they saw 
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I would not come of with dis- 
on with griefe, or ominous 
-H.S., Series IV., vol. vii. 


her in her trim. 
honour, nor —— 
hesitations.”"—C, 
pp. 200-1. 

One other letter from Peters to Winthrop 
indicates the close of this extremely peculiar 
courtship. It is dated “Salem. 4 Sept., 
and the year was probably 1639 :— 

‘My wife desires my daughter to send to 
Hanna that was her mayd, now at Charltowne, 
to know if shee would dwell with us, for truly 
wee are so destitute (having none but an Indian) 
that wee know not what to doe.” 

‘Hanna ”’ would seem to be the heroine of 
the tale of the ‘‘ seaman’s wife.” 

It is frequently stated that the second 
Mrs. Peters was “ distracted ” (though she 
survived her husband for many years), but 
the following reference to her places a 
different construction on her behaviour, 
and seems to warrant the suspicion that 
her ‘‘ distractedness ”? was only a euphemism 
in order to explain the accusations she made 
against Peters. 

Roger Williams, writing to John Winthrop, 


jun., from Providence on ‘July 12. 54 
(so call’d),” states that Peters 
“cries out against New England Rigidities 


and Persecutions ; their civil injuries and wrongs 

to himselfe, and their unchristian dealing with 

him in excommunicating his distracted wife. 

His wife lives from him not wholy but much 

distracted. He tells me he had but 200 a yeare, 

rg he allowed her 4 score per annum of it.’ 
C.M.H.S., Series III., vol. x. p. 2. 

Surely excommunication was most in- 
appropriate medical treatment ! And what 
were the wrongs to himself of which Peters 
complained ? J. B. WicxiaMs. 


(T'o be continued.) 





AND RicHarp II.— 
In No. XLII. (vii.), ‘ Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, is printed wha‘ is 
said to have passed between Queen Eliza- 
beth and William Lambarde at an inter- 
view on 4 Aug., 1601. The following is an 
sassy — 

‘So her Majestie fell upon the reign of King 
Richard Il., saying, ‘I am Richard IJ.. know 
ye not that ?’ 

ff tas “Such a wicked 
aseomanaeh and attempted by 
gent, the most adorned creature 
Majestie made.’ 

** Her Majestie : 
will also forget his 
was played 40" times 
Then re diaitiia ~ Ric h ird UL. she demanded 
“Whether I had seen any true picture, or liv ely 
representation of his countenance and person.’ 


(QUEEN ELIZABETH 


imagination was 
a most unkind 
that ever your 
“He that will forget God, 
benefactors; this: tragedy 
in - n streets and houses. 
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Ws ‘None but such as be in common 
hands.’ 

‘Her Majestie: ‘The Lord Lumley, a lover of 
antiquities, discovered it fastened on the back- 
side of a door of a base room; which he pre- 
sented unto me, praying, with my good leave, 
that I might put it in order with the ancestors 
and successors ; I will command Tho: Kneavet, 
keeper of my house and gallery at Westminster, 


to shew it unto thee.’ 
What is the reference ? 
picture ? 

The interview is stated to have taken 
place on 4 Aug., 1601. William Lambarde 
died on the 19th of that month. 

With regard to the MS. from which this 
was printed, at the end of it is written :— 
Thomas Gadfrey 


Lis: 


And where is the 


‘This was given me by M* 


26 November 1650. He marryed M* Lambard 
daughter or grandchild. Richard Berwick 
brought it.” 
On the back is written :— 

* Queen Eliza: and Mt Lambard. Given me 


by Sir Tho: Tysden who found it amongst his 
grandfathers Sir Roger’s papers, with Sir Roger’s 


remarks. LAMBARD. 
*M Tho: Godfrey married y® daughter of W™ 
Lambard. | Nee! ade 


This Thomas Godfrey, who was the father 
of Sir Edmundberry Godfrey, married as 
his first wife Margaret, the only daughter 
of William Lambarde. FP, 


THE LEEK AS WELSH NATIONAL EMBLEM. 
—In connexion with the controversy which 
took place recently on the question whether 
the leek was correctly described as_ the 
national emblem of Wales, the following 
extract from Richard Blome’s ‘ Analogia 
Honorum, Treatise of Honour and No- 
bility,’ printed by Thomas Roycroft, 1677 
(pt. li, fo, 76), may be of interest to readers 
of ‘N. & QQ. The note occurs under the 
achievement of a lady named Gram, and 
the mantling of the achievement is designed 
apparently from the leek. 

‘Katherine Gam(’s) daughter and coheire of 
Hoo Gam(’s) of Newton in Brecknock Shire Esq' 
Granddaughter to St John Gam(’s), discended by 
the elder house from the mighty S* a Gam’ 
of Newton afores' who did wonders at y® battle 
of Agencourt, who was discended from Pador ye 
great King of South Wales. The occation [sic] of 
wearing y® Leek was from y* family. 

JOHN LIVESEY. 


40 


MARLBOROUGH IN DUBLIN.—It is perhaps 
not generally known that John Churchill, 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, resided 
for several years of his boyhood in Dublin. 
His father, Sir Winston Churchill, a Devon- 
shire Cavalier who had suffered great losses 
for Charles I. in the Civil War, was recom- 
pensed by Charles II., shortly after his 
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Restoration, by a Government appointment 
in Dublin Castle. So Sir Winston’s son John 
went to school at the Dublin Schoolhouse, 
in Schoolhouse Lane. His favourite clas- 
sical work is said to have been Vegetius’s 
‘Epitome Rei Militaris.’ The early asso- 
ciation of a great British general, who was 
an Englishman, with the city in which 
Wellington and Wolseley were born, is 
worthy of record. I quote from ‘ North 
Dublin City and Environs,’ by Rev. Bro. 
Dillon Cosgrave, O.C.C., B.A., published in 
1909. Wirt1aM MacArruvr. 
Dublin. 


MECHANICAL PIANO BEFORE 1868.—Ma- 
dame L. de Hegermann-Lindencrone in 
her chatty book ‘ In the Courts of Memory ’ 
(London, 1912), describing her stay at Com- 
piégne in 1868 as the guest of the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, has 
the following note about machine-made 
musie at a dance :— 

‘* Looking for a substitute for Waldteufel 
{the pianist], a clever chamberlain discovered 
the * Debain piano’ (mechanical piano). You 
remember I had one in my youth....How I 
used to love to grind out all the beautiful music 
those ugly boxes contained! And how I used to 
wonder that those common wooden slides could 
reproduce such perfect imitations of the real 
thing.” 

The machine was worked by turning a 
crank. 

Programmes with dangling pencils are also 
mentioned. The lady was at school at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1856. 

L. L. K. 


“THE SPORT OF KINGS.”’—The phrase 
“the sport of kings” is often ascribed to 
Jorrocks. This is hardly correct. 

In a poem entitled ‘ The Chace,’ written 
by William Somerville, the Warwickshire 
poet, in 1735, occur the following lines :— 

My hoarse-sounding horn 
Invites thee to the chace, the sport of kings. 
DANIEL HIPWELL. 


Scorr: <A Curiosity IN QuorTraTion.— 
One of the most characteristic and striking 
among Scott’s ‘‘ anonymous ” chapter-head- 
ings is that which stands over chap. xxxiv. 
of ‘Old Mortality ’ :— 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
It is one of the commonplaces of quotation, 
and is usually given for illustrative purposes 
with more or less accuracy. What must be, 





| in the account of the author which is given 
‘by Mr. L. Maclean Watt in his recently 
published book on ‘ Scottish Life and Poetry.’ 
The critic makes a false start with the stanza, 
and closes with the phrase ** an age without 
an aim.’ Had a shorthand reporter been 
at work, one would have considered this 
droll and interesting as a phonetic aberra- 
tion ; it is a queer anomaly in a deliberately 
constructed volume. THoMAS BAYNE. 


** PUT UP THIS, “TWILL BE THINE ANOTHER 
pay.” (See 11 S. i. 164.)—H. C. Hart's 
interpretation (Arden ed.) of this phrase 
(‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. i. 120, 190 
Globe) as meaning “It will be your turn 
another day,” receives further confirmation 
from four examples of this idiom that I 
have noted. In these examples there is 
associated with the main idea of awaiting 
one’s turn the further idea of desisting from 
immediate speech until that time. The 
Princess’s words to Rosaline carry the same 
thought. ‘Never mind about. this now ; 
you re going to have your turn later, when, 
the Princess implies, “ unless [ am greatly 
mistaken, you ‘Il hear from your lover.” 

Fol. Peace, tis mine own i’ faith; Lhat’.... 

‘4 Mad World, My Masters,’ Middleton, 
IIX. iii., p. 381 (A. Dyce ed.). 
Mat. "Twill be thy own ; 
I say no more: peace, hark! 
remove thyself. 
‘4 Mad World, My Masters,’ Middleton, 
I. i., p. 8387 (A. Dyce ed.). 

Luce. I protest, mistress— 

Cab. ?Twill be your own one lime or other.— 
Walter ! 

* Wit without Money,’ Beaumont and 
Fletcher, III. i. 3. 

Sir Vaughan. The same hand still, it is your 
owne another day, M. Horace, admonitions 1s 
good meate. ‘ Satiro-Mastix,’ Dekker, 
Bang’s “ Materialien”’ edition, 

1, 2007, p. 58. 
Me Ped, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE “ TreD-Houssr.’— 
Much complaint has been heard of late 
years in regard to the working of the tied- 
house system affecting licensed premises. 
It is, however, much older than is generally 
thought, as there was advertised in The 
Daily Courant for 27 Dec., 1726, to be let 
on lease, 

‘* 4 Handsome Corner Public House, in New- 
Belton-Street, St. Giles’s....just empty, well 
situated, and free from the Bondage of any 
particular Brewer.” 





however, a singular slip of memory occurs 


ALFRED F., ROBBINS, 
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A BALLAD OF THE REVENGE. —I am 
anxious to learn the name of the author of 
the poem having for subject Sir Richard 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- | Grenville’s last fight on the Revenge, which 
formation on family matters of only private interest | begins :-— 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str JOHN GREVILLE OF BINTON, 1480.— 
In the east window of Binton Church, War- 
wickshire, there were formerly the kneeling 
figures of Sir John Greville (in armour, and a 


sureoat with the Greville arms), who died in | 


August, 1480, and his wife 


scroll over the head of Sir John had the | 


words, ‘ Jhu fili dei miserere mei”; and 
another scroll, over his wife, had an inscrip- 


Johanna. <A| 


Up from the south at the break of day 
W here the gathered winds go free, 


| and ends :— 


| 
| 


| 


tion, which in an old etching appears to | 


read, ‘* intercede me 
carn.” 
inscription are impossible, and suggest an 
error on the part of the copyist. Can any 
correspondent kindly give the correct read- 
ing of the second inscription ? 
has long since disappeared. 


pro 


WG. Dar. 
BRISBANE OF BARNHILL.—William Bris- 
bane of Barnhill, parish of 
Renfrewshire, undoubtedly the progenitor 
of the Brisbanes of Barnhill. died 11 Jan., 
1591. His ** Testament Dative and 
ventory (Edinburgh Commissariot Testa- 
ments. vol. xxix.) mentions 
Maxwell his relict.” One of his daughters 
is named Janet. I should like to know the 
parentage of Issobella Maxwell. William 


Johannes Xpn | 
The last three words in the second | 


The glass | 


I hear a voice through the salt and spray 
Blood kin to the ocean roar, 
** All day long down Flores’ way, 
Richard Grenville stands at bay ! 
Come and take him an youmay !” 
Then hush for evermore. 

I have always thought this poem far 
finer than Tennyson’s ‘Ballad of, the 
Revenge ’; in fact, I consider it the finest 
and most patriotic song of the sea ever 
penned. A. J. BAKER. 

Mexico City. 


KENNEDY Famity.—Can any of your 
readers send me particulars of the parentage 
of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Kirkhill, sub- 
sequently of Dunure, in Ayrshire, who was 


| Lord Provost of Edinburgh in the seven- 
/ teenth century, and knighted before 1686 ; 


In- | 


** Issobella | 


Maxwell, who died 13 July, 1542 (son of | 


Sir John Maxwell of Pollock),and who was 
generally designated of Carnnaderick, left by 


his wife Janet Catheart two sons and a 
daughter, Isabel. Is there any way of | 


ascertaining whether Isabel, the daughter 


also the names of his wife and of his brothers 


Inchinnan, | 24 sisters ? F, A. JOHNSTON. 


Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


THE First Fori0o SHAKESPEARE: EARLIEST 
REFERENCE TO, AND PICTORIAL REPRESEN- 
TATION OF.—The earliest reference I have 
seen is in the auction-sale catalogue, dated 
9 May, 1687, of books belonging to Sir W. 
Coventry, in the British Museum, press-mark 
1422. c. 5 (4). The well-known entry in the 
Stationers’ Register, 8 Nov., 1623, is not 


| sufficiently specific, though no doubt it 


of William Maxwell of Carnnaderick, was the | 


Issobella Maxwell, wife of William Brishane 
of Barnhill ? 
E. HAvitanp HILitMan. 
18, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


E.S.G. 


SALEHURST, Sussex.—I am _ collecting 


data for a history of this parish (which | 


includes the small country town of Roberts- 


bridge), and shall be grateful to any corre- | 


spondent who can furnish me with any 
information bearing on the subject. I am, | 


of course. already in possession of all the 

information to be found in the Transactions 

of the Sussex Archeological Society and in 

Horsfield’s ‘ History of Sussex.’ &ce. Please 

reply direct. LEoNARD J. Hopson. 
obertsbridge, Sussex. 


refers to the First Folio. 


Prynne’s reference 
to ‘“‘ Shackspeers .... Playbooks ....Folio,’ 


’ 


| in his ‘ Histrio-Mastix ’ (1633), may, though 


I do not think it does, refer to the Second 
Folio (1632). Some portion of ‘ Histrio- 
Mastix ’ (Prynne’s reference is on p. 1) was 
probably written before 1633. On_ the 


| whole, 1 think Prynne did refer to the First 


Folio. 

The earliest pictorial representation I 
have seen is in an engraving by Sharp, dated 
8 May, 1789, alleged to be from the portrait 
of the Earl of Southampton (1573-1624) in 
the collection of the Duke of Bedford, in the 
Print-Room, British Museum. ‘The portrait 


|of Southampton in the Duke of Bedford’s 


collection, which I have not seen, is painted 


| by Mierevelt (1568-1641), but it is obvious 


that the 1789 engraving cannot correspond 
in details with any portrait painted in or 
before 1641, the style being at least 150 years 


a a 
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later. I cannot think that the portrait by 
Mierevelt contains the representation of the 
First Folio which is in the 1789 engraving. 
Can any of your readers tell me of an 
earlier reference to, or pictorial representa- 
tion of, the First Folio than the above ? 
EpwarpD B. Harris. 
5, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 


*'TAMSON’S MEAR (MARE).’’—I find this | 


phrase, meaning to go afoot, in ‘ Catriona.’ 

I shall be much obliged for information 

regarding its origin. P. V. AcHARYA. 
Chepauk, Madras. 


Worps ON A SAMPLER.—I have recently 
acquired by purchase in England a sampler 
upon which are embroidered the following 
words :— 

Sasidu by eouer 
and to misfourtin born 
by man forsaken 
and left my compains scorn 
When fois opress me 
freands i siek in vain 
. wat then is left _ 
i my self and god remains. 


The condition of the letters is perfect. and 
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Potuitt Famity.—I am in search of 
| information regarding the brothers, sisters, 
|}and daughters of David Polhill, M.P. for 
Rochester. 
| Was ‘‘ Jane from Barkhamstead,.” whose 
| burial with her mother at Otford is men- 


* | tioned by Mr. CoLyER-FERGUSSON at 10 5. 


| xi. 315, married ? 
| I received intelligence from Otford that 
| David Polhill had four daughters, only one 
{of these being alive when he died in 1754. 
| Since then a representative of David Polhill 
|has kindly sent me an extract from their 
| pedigree, stating that David had but the 
one daughter, Elizabeth (b. 1727, d. 1815). 
| Are there any grounds for the first statement. 
| or is it merely a misapprehension ? 
| Is there positive proof that Mr. Charles 
| Polhill, grandson of General Ireton, died 
| without issue? In many cases this is 
stated in pedigrees, simply because the 
| descendants are unknown to the compilers. 
Was his brother Henry buried at Otford, 
or is it possible that he left, married, and 
| had a son and daughter ? 
| Were David, Charles, Henry, and Jane 


there is no mistaking the identification of | the only children of Mrs. Elizabeth (Ireton) 


each. The word * year” 
“hear”? and “ heir,” 
illiteracy. 
intended for * hour,” but I have not even a 
guess as to the first word. If any reader 
recognizes the lines as a quotation, I shall 


is elsewhere spelt 
as further evidence of 


be happy to learn the source. | «The an A 
WALKER. | officiating minister of Yapton for preaching a 


JAMES W. 
1504, E. Fifty-Third Street, Chicago. 


CARDIGAN Manuscript: Wat Has Be- 
COME OF IT ?—Lipscomb in his ‘ History of 
the County of Buckingham,’ written in 1847 


and before, frequently refers to this manu- | 


script as an authority for his statements, 
especially in matters of pedigree and 
genealogy. He states that it was then in 


I think the third word may be | 


| Polhill ? (Miss) E. F. WrtitaMs. 
10, Black Friars, Chester. 

| Payment ror Goop Fripay SERMON.— 

It is stated in a Parliamentary Return of 

Sussex Charities made in 1836, 


“There is an annual payment of 6s. 8d. to the 


sermon on Good Friday, issuing out of land called 

| Bury (or Berea) Court. The Vicar’s terrier, taken 
|in the year 1689, mentions this payment, but it 
does not appear whence it originated. This is 
| probably the charity mentioned in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns as ‘land,’ the proceeds of which 
are incorrectly stated to have been applied to the 
| use of the poor.” 


I cannot hear of similar payments, and 
I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 


the possession of Lady de Grey at Wrest, | can say if these charges exist in other parts 


Bedfordshire. 
an important one from an historical point 
of view. I hope it may have been deposited | 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford with the | 
other manuscripts there, or in some other | 
repository where it will be carefully pre- 
served. Can any one tell me where this 
manuscript may now be found ? 


MONUMENTS AT WarRwick.—Is there any 
list or catalogue of the inscriptions on the 
monuments and tombstones in the church 
and graveyard at Warwick, and where may | 
this list be seen ? 


; JoHN Ross DELAFIELD. 
New York City. 


The manuscript is evidently | of England, and if so, where, and how they 
| originated. 


S. J. B. F, 


Recorps oF NAVIGATION IN INDIA.— 


|Mr. John R. Spears, in his valuable little 


work on ‘Master Mariners’ (Williams & 


|Norgate), affirms that ‘there are records 
'showing that the coasts of India have been 
| navigated for at least 9,000 years.” 


Of what nature are these records? Or 
must the statement be classed with that 
recently made by Mrs. Walter Tibbits 
when she speaks of “‘ the long pointed boats 


| which have navigated the Gunga for millions 


of years ”’ (‘ Cities Seen,’ p. 225) ? 
O. Kwnort. 
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H.M.S. BreacLte.—Has the ultimate fate 
of the ship on which Darwin made his cele- 
brated voyage ever been definitely cleared 
up ? An article appeared in The Japan 
Magazine in April, 1910, stating that a ship 
called the Beagle was presented to Japan 
in 1870, and after being used as a gunboat, 
&c., was broken up in 1880. But there were 
doubts as to whether this was the Darwinian 
Beagle. On the other hand, Essex friends 
tell me that they are under the impression 
that the guardship moored in the Roach 
River (near Burnham -on-Crouch) _ thirty 
or forty years ago was named the Beagle. 
This Government hulk would seem more 
likely to be the vessel in question. Possibly 
some local or naval reader can clear up the 
point. F, A. W. 


Paris. 


‘A Spur TO A CELESTIAL Race.’—In the 
‘Nicholas Notes’ dealing with the Parlia- 
ment of 1629 (State Papers, Chas. I., 
exxxiv.) there is a statement that 
‘“* Mr. Turner since the last Session of Parliament 
did refuse to print a booke called ‘ A Spur to a 
Celestial Race,’ because there was in it that a man 
may be certeine of his salvacon.” 

Was this book ever printed, and if so, when ? 
Who was the author ? 
WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 

University of Minnesota. 


ParisH REGISTERS OF SURREY.—Could 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly let me know 
whether there are any transcripts of the 
parish registers of Surrey earlier than 1813 
still extant, and if so, where ? 

» They should, of course, be in the same 
custody as the Marriage Licences of Surrey 
Commissary Court, but they are not. 
REGINALD M. GLENCROSS. 
Makshufa, Harefield Road, Uxbridge. 


THE INQUISITION IN FICTION AND DRAMA. 
—Can any of your readers give me par- 
ticulars of works of fiction or of plays 
introducing the Inquisition? I am aware, 
of course, of its introduction in ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ and of Victorien Sardou’s tragedy 
‘La Sorciére’—a mere travesty of In- 
quisitorial process. But in the autumn of 
1911 I read a review of a novel dealing 
with “‘ the Holy Office’ in the Netherlands 
—supposed to be based on a MS. found in 
an old house in Antwerp; and I believe that 
some four or five years ago another novel 
was based upon the Inquisition. Its ela- 
borate and very dilatory procedure is all 
against a successful and accurate treatment 
of it in fiction or drama. 

Eric R. Watson. 
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‘Or sorts.’’—In replying to the query 
concerning ‘ A *‘ Dish ” of Tea’ Mr. Dovucras 
OwEN uses (11S vi. 433) the expression “‘ the 
dish was originally a bowl of sorts.” When- 
ever [I meet with this ‘of sorts” I am 
puzzled, as no English dictionary that I 
have consulted has as yet furnished me 
information. What is its exact meaning ? 
I have come across such sentences as 
‘“‘Tt is an army of sorts,”’ where the context 
seemed to imply that it was a sorry one ; 
and the title of a book, ‘ Chances of Sports 
of Sorts,’ which seems to be only a variant 
for ‘all sorts.” G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

FRENCH PRONUNCIATION OF “ Law.’’— 
I should feel obliged if you would help me 
to trace the reason for pronouncing the 
name Law (of South Sea Bubble fame) as 
** Lass” in France. I find this pronunciation 
is noted by Larousse as correct. 

JOSEPH BERRY. 

Royal Dublin Society. 

REFERENCE WANTED.—Where does Lord 
Keeper Coventry say “‘ The depraved nature 
of man, which of itself carrieth man to all 
other sin, abhorreth them ” ? 

Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 





Replies. 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALE, 
UPHOLSTERER. 

(10 S. vi. 447; vii. 87; 11 S. vi. 407.) 
May I supplement Cox. CHIPPINDALL'S inter- 
esting account of the Chippendale family by 
a reference to one or two other modern 
authorities ? 

In Miss Constance Simon's charming and 
tasteful production ‘English Furniture 
Designers of the Eighteenth Century * (1905) 
a very good account is given of the Chippen- 
dale family as known in London. Miss 
Simon says (p. 24) that Thomas Chippen- 
dale the second (the great Thomas Chippen- 
dale, I may call him) was born and spent a 
part of his early life in Worcester (though 
she gives no authority for that statement), 
and that both father and son were settled 
in London before 1727. On 19 May, 1748, 
the son would appear to have married 
Catherine Redshaw of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields at St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, 
as related by both Miss Simon and Cot. 
CHIPPINDALL. This, the latter states, was 
followed by the baptism of a son—Thomas 
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Chippendale the third—on 23 April, 1749, 


at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; and he con- | 
siders that his father must have been dead | 


by 1797, as a Chancery suit arose con- 


cerning his estate, in which his wife Eliza- | 


beth (whom he assumes to have been his 
second wife) and four children (Thomas, 
Mary, John, and Charles) are named. 


Miss Simon claims to be the first to give | 


the actual date, and shows that Thomas 


Chippendale (II.) died on 13 November, 1779, | 
and was buried at St. Martin’s; no age is) 


stated, however, though that age might have 
helped one. 
was granted in the following month to his 
widow Elizabeth. Another grant was made 
in 1784 (by which time she was dead) to 
one Philip Davies, who was appointed 
administrator in her stead “in order to 
attend and confirm proceedings then im- 
pending in the Court of Chancery.” These 
proceedings are no doubt those to which 
Co. CHIPPINDALL refers, and were for the 
recovery of a long-outstanding debt of the 
Chippendale firm due from the notorious 
Theresa Cornelys, of Carlisle House, Soho, 
who was the subject of notice in ‘N. & Q.’ 
a few years ago (see 8 S. vi. 3, 93; viii. 
115, 157, 277; ix. 281; x. 171, 311). She 
had been declared a bankrupt in 1772, when 
she had assigned her estate to Chippen- 
dale and other creditors, and eventually 
died in the Fleet Prison in 1797. Miss 
Simon states that the final result of these 
lawsuits between the creditors is not known, 
but it did not seem as if the Chippendales 
recovered much of their money. 

On the death of Thomas Chippendale (II.) 
in 1779 his eldest son, Thomas—the last of 
the triumviri—succeeded to the business, 
and he himself died, unmarried, in December, 
1822, his will being proved in the following 
month. 


It would seem that Cox. CHIPPINDALL has 


made out his statement that the Chippen- | 


dale family came from Ottley, co. York. 
and he claims that if Thomas Chippendale 





came from Worcestershire, it was only as | 


part of his route to London. There are 
authorities, however, besides 
who give the family a Midland habitat. 


In Erdeswick’s ‘ Survey of Staffordshire ’ 


Miss Simon | 





Chippendale as having been a native of 
Worcestershire. 

Mr. K. Warren Clouston, at p. 31 of 
‘The Chippendale Period in English Furni- 
ture ’ (1897)—as cited by Mr. Harry Hems 
in ‘N. & Q.’ at the second reference—also 
claims the Thomas Chippendale as having 
been born in Worcestershire. 

This is followed by Mr. W. E. Penny in 
an article on ‘ Thomas Chippendale and his 
Work’ in The Connoisseur, who says :— 

** Thomas Chippendale, it is believed, was born 
at Worcester in the first decade of the eightecnth 


Administration to his estate | century: 


Mrs. R. S. Clouston, in a series of articles 
on ‘Thomas Chippendale’ in the same 
periodical,* whilst mentioning the belief 
that he was born in Worcester, says that 
the dates of his birth and death are quite 
uncertain. She, however, gives reasons for 
supposing that he must have died between 
1762 and 1765, which we know now could 
not have been the case. 

In such a general history of English 
furniture as Mr. Percy Macquoid’s great work 
one, perhaps, could scarcely expect to find 
much detailed information as to the family 
of the various craftsmen whose work he so 
fully and masterfully deals with; but on 
p. 134 of vol. iii. (‘ Age of Mahogany *) of 
his ‘ History of English Furniture’ (1906) 
the author says :— 

* But little is known of the career of this cele- 
brated craftsman [Thomas Chippendale II.], 
and so much has been written on his work and 
influence that it is not necessary to attempt here 
to introduce his personality in connection with 
the furniture called after his name. It has been 
proved that he came to London before the year 
1727 with his father, who was a carver, gilder, and 
cabinet-maker ; that he married his first wife in 
1748, took a shop in 1749, moved to St. Martin’s 
Lane in 1753, and published his celebrated book 
‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Director’ 
in 1754. Facts also go to prove that he died at 
the age of about 70. If the date of his birth was, 
say, 1709, he would have been thirty-nine when 
he married, and forty-four at the date of the 
‘ Director’s’’ appearance. These dates are given 
merely to suggest that it was not till after the 
appearance of the ‘ Director’ that Chippendale’s 
influence really affected English furniture.” 

Mr. Macquoid does not state what the facts 
are that go to prove that Thomas Chippen- 
dale died ‘‘ at the age of about 70”; and it 
may, I think, be fairly assumed that, as 


(1884), p. 468, it is stated that the family | the first volume (‘The Age of Oak’) o 
of Chippendale once possessed the estate of | his great work was published in 1904, he 


Blakenhall in the same county. 

Mr. F. Litchfield, both in his ‘ Illustrated 
History of Furniture’ (1903) and in his 
most useful smaller book ‘ How to collect 


| 


| 


Old Furniture’ (1904), speaks of Thomas | 


| had not seen, when he wrote these words, 





* I regret that I am unable to give the exact 
references to The Connoisseur, as I have detached 
these and other articles from that periodical, 


and have kept them separately. 
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the actual date of the death as given by 
Miss Simon, though he so nearly reaches it. 
Anyhow, thanks largely to Miss Simon 
and to Con. CHrPPINDALL, the world has 
now a better knowledge of the personal 
history of the ‘‘ Master Cabinet-maker of 
St. Martin’s Lane.” as he has been aptly 
described by a modern writer, than it has 
eve: had before. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Symondsbury, Dorset. 





AND NoRTH 
letter, dated 


Dr. PETER pu. MOovULIN 
Wates (11 S. vi. 389). —A 


Canterbury, 11 Oct., 1675, from Dr. Peter | 


Du Moulin the younger to Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, second Baronet of Chirk Castle, 
discloses the benefaction in North Wales 
bestowed on the Doctor by Archbishop 


Williams, which he enjoyed from 1626 to the | 


time of his death in 1684. It throws no 
light, however, on his ‘ mother-in-law.” 
Should it not be “mother” or ‘“ step- 
mother” ? Sir Thomas, to whom the letter 
is addressed, succeeded to the baronetey 
when he was only twelve years of age, his 
father, Sir Thomas, dying in 1663, and _ his 
grandtather, Sir Thomas Myddelton, Knt., 
in 1666. It is through the kindness of Mr. 
Richard Myddelton, the present possessor 
of Chirk Castle, that I am enabled to send 
a copy of this letter. 
Sr, 

Though I haue not the happines to be 
knowne to you, U was to yot worthy father, and 
more to my nobie friend yor Grandtath’ who did 
severall wayes oblige me, and once kept me a 
whole Xmas att Chirk Castle ; But I hope I need 
noe other introduction tothe businesse I haue with 
you then yo" owne righteousnes and Gentlenes. 

My busines, Sir, is to represent vnto you, that 


(11S. VIL Jay. 4, 1913. 


paying anything to the Church I gott him sum- 


| moned by a reference from the King to appeare 
| before y® Lords of y® Councell about it, where | 


produced the terriar of the Church & other such 


| evident proofes as made the Lords satisfied of 


my right, And before their Lordsh™ the said 


| Edward Lloyd acknowledged that he had nothing 





you are possest with a litle piece of glebe belonging | 


to my Rectorie of 
tir Han, that is ferra ecclesiw) which yor Grandfath" 
without any designe to wrong the Church, & 
being ignorant of my right, bought of Mr. John 
LLoyd of Kelligonen [Gelligynan] a 
two before the Civill warre. When I knew of 
that wrong to my church I represented it to 
S* Tho: whom I found inclined to 
termes. But the warre debarred me from any 
recouery of my right, the Rectorie being seized 
into the Parliam'’* hands because I was found 
guilty of loyalty, And since the King’s returne, 
either yo™ young yeares, or yo" trauelling abroad, 
haue kept me from renewing my claime. Sir, 
the matter is but small, it is but foure akers of 
ground in the township of Boddigra yr yarll, & 
I thank God I am in a Condition to find noe 
want of it, yet y® losse of it to the Church in my 
time lyeth heavy vpon my Conscience, & calls 
vpon me, who am welnigh 76 years old, not to 
goe out of this world, before I haue discharged 
my duty to the Church in yt particular. Edward, 
father to John LLoyd, holding that land without 


amicable | 


LLanarmon in Yale (called ! 


to shew for it. Wherevpon y* Lords advised him 
to setle the s' busines by some reasonable agreem' 
with the present Incumbent, but soe as the right 
of y® Church might be declared, or in default 
thereof, to attend them with his answere in tli 
begining of Easter terme of the yeare 1636. Mr. 
Edward LLoyd shewed himselfe willing to yeald 
y® tennamt wholy, and did not attend y® Lords 
any more. But falling sick of a very long sioknes 
of which he died nothing was done. And his 
son rather then to restore that tenement to the 
Church chose to sell it to Sir Tho: Myddelton 
for which Sir I am certeinc yt you shall find 
among your papers no title produced by him ; 
it being knowne in y® Countrey that his family 
had never one foot of ground in Bodigra yr yarll. 
Sir in this busines I cast myselfe vpon your justice 
& wisdome & doe humbly craue your resolution 
& directions, resting in y® meane while yo" most 
humble servant y* beares an hereditary loue to 
yo" family. Peter Du MOULIN. 

S* you may be pleasd to honour me with a let* 
directed to me at Canterbury where I am one 
of the Canons of the Church. 

I forgott to say that Edward LLoyd’s grand- 
fath' held that land by a lease from my pre- 
decessor Godfrey Goodman who when [ came to 
the Rectory was made Bishop of Glocester, and 
from whome I had a certificate of the same 
which I did exhibit to the Lords and which I 
keep still. 

Canterbury, October 11, 1675. 

W. M. Myppetron. 

Woodhall Spa. 


Capt. Pitman (11 S. vi. 448, 513).—About 
fifty years ago Capt. Samuel Pitman lived 
at the Manor House, Bishop’s Hull, near 
Taunton. He held a commission in the 
West Somerset Yeomanry, and was a keen 
sportsman. He owned and hunted the 
Langport Harriers, and at the same tine 


| was Master of the South Berks Foxhounds. 


yeare or | 


The following extract from one of the 
sporting papers (The County Gentleman and 
Sportsman’s Gazette of 1883) will give some 
idea of his love of hunting :— 

“ He hunted the harriers near Taunton on Monday. 
went up to Reading (125 miles) Monday night, 


| hunted the South Berks Hounds on Tuesday and 


Wednesday, went back to Taunton Wednesday 
night to hunt his harriers on Thursday, returned to 
Reading Thursday night to hunt the South Berks on 
Friday, and on Saturday he often had a day with 
the Duke of Beaufort or the Vale of White Horse 
on his way down to Taunton, to be ready for a fresh 
start on Monday morning. This he did for three 
seasons, never missing a day except when the frost 
stopped hunting, his railway journey alone averaging 
1,000 miles a week. Upon giving up the South 
Berks Hounds, Capt. Pitman hunted from Bath 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s, the Vale of White 
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Horse, and the Old Berkshires, and this he did for 
a period of thirteen years, often travelling fifty 
miles by road to a meet. His last season was that 
of 1877-8, for in the autumn of 1878 he was attacked 
with a complaint of the spine, which prevented 
him from riding.” 

Capt. Pitman was the eldest son of the , 
Rev. S. Pitman of Oulton Hall, and was a 
magistrate for Norfolk and Somerset. He | 
was a good shot, and much interested in | 
agriculture. He died some years ago, and 
left (I believe) two sons and two daughters. 
The elder son is dead, and the second went 
to Australia. The daughters married, but 
I do not know whether they are still living. 


W. Carter (11 8. vi. 410).—I assume that 
the person Mr. Cann HuGuHeEs asks about | 
was of the last century, as he was buried 
in a cemetery; that being so, there were | 
then four artists of that name. 

In ‘A Dictionary of Artists,’ 1895, Mr. | 
Algernon Graves enumerates three as having | 
exhibited, viz., W. Carter (1849-50), William | 
Carter (1836-76), and, lastly, the well. | 
known portrait painter of the present day, | 
who exhibited a portrait of himself at the 
Royal Academy in 1910. The other two 
(who both address from London, and never 
Bristol), I came to the conclusion, after an 
inspection of the R.A. Catalogues, were the 
same person. But, on tracing their ad- 
dresses out in the Post Office Directories, 
[ do not think my conclusion can be right. 

The fact is that they are, as was usual 
with the early Royal Academy Catalogues 
(see my note, 11 8. iv. 201), so mixed up 
that identification is most difficult, if not 
impossible. On referring to the Post Office 
Directory at the address given for “ W. 
Carter”? in the Royal Academy Catalogue 
for 1849, I find he was also a ‘ William,” 
and that he was at 23, Philpot Lane, from 
1847 to 1875, and his business is given as | 
‘architect and surveyor.” He is the 
one first above-mentioned, and according | 
to the Catalogues he exhibited once only at 
the Royal Academy, and that was in 1849, 
from 23, Philpot Lane, No. 297, ‘ An old 
gateway at Hanham [s7c]. Mills, near Bristol.’ 
The 1850 exhibit was at Suffolk Street | 
Exhibition. Also in 1849 William Carter | 
exhibited No. 16, ‘A scene on the Tees,’ 
and No. 1160, ‘Sketch for a country | 
residence’ ;_ and his address in the Royal 
Academy Catalogue index is 23, Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square. He is not in the Post 
Office Directory at that address, but at | 
238, High Holborn, which was his exhi- 
bition address for some years. He exhibited 





at the British Institution from 1843 to 
1861, his address being 238, High Holborn. 
He was an artist. I think that No. 1160 
really belonged to the architect of 23, Philpot 
Lane, as did also other exhibits of an archi- 
tectural kind indexcd under the “ artist's ” 
name. Mr. Graves in ‘ The Royal Academy 
Exhibitors’ (this is the title on his bound 
copies, and it is the running title, but the 
title-pages have ‘The Royal Academy of 
Arts’) has ‘“W. Carter” (this was the 
architect) for one picture only at the Royal 
Academy in 1849. But Mr. Graves’s next 
entry is of the namesake whom I call the 
artist, who exhibited ‘‘ landscapes”’ at the 
Royal Academy from 1847 to 1876. Among 
his exhibits in 1847 I find No. 79 is ‘A 
Ferry at Hankham [sic], near Bristol.’ It 
seems most curious that two persons of the 


| same name should both go to Bristol for their 


subjects about the same time! Perhaps 
the Bristol subjects belong to the artist 
Mr. Cann HvGHES inquires for, and to 
neither of the others. 

In the Print-Room, British Museum, there 
are three water-colour sketches  sigred 
“W. Carter.’ which are by the artist: 
one was given by Mr. Sidney Vacher. 

RawpH THOMAS. 


APPARENT DEATH (11 S. v. 428; vi. 16, 58, 
133, 193, 353).—-The real facts are these: 
Mr. Notman, a British subject, a Quaker, 
was inspector of the Imperial tanneries in 
Russia. He lived in a rather lonely 
district, and once, when he was far away 
on duty, Mrs. Notman was taken ill, and, 
as was supposed, died. For two days she 
was laid out for burial by the Russian 
servants in charge. Meanwhile a messenger 
was sent to Mr. Notman, then 600 miles 
away. John Howard was a very intimate 
friend of the Notmans, and happening 
just then, in his travels, to be within 


| reach of their residence, he thought he would 


call to see them. On arriving at the house, 


‘to his surprise he was informed by the ser- 
| vants of what had occurred. 
| he obtained permission. to see the body, and 


Being a friend, 


observing that there was not so much change 
in appearance as ought to take place two 
days after death, he doubted its reality, and 
at once had recourse to restoratives. By 
applying the glass of his watch to her mouth, 
he detected signs of breathing, and stayed 


| on till complete restoration was effected. 


I had these facts from my mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Richard Knill, who was born after 


‘this event, and received the information 


direct from her mother, Mrs. Notman. She 
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also told me that when, in 1832, she and Mr. 
Knill, her husband, landed from Russia in 
London, they drove direct to St. Paul’s to 
see the monument to John Howard. Be- 
cause of this singular service of Howard to 
the Notmans and Knills, one of my own 


sons, now in Colombo, bears the name of | 


Howard, and one of my grandsons, now in 
Canada, the name of John Howard. 
. CHARLES CHAPMAN. 
Bristol. 


THOMAS PRETTY, ViCAR OF HurRSLEY (11S. 
vi. 131, 175, 455; 513).— Mrs. SuckLIna’s 
interesting notes re above appeared by a 
coincidence at the same time as the query 
about the Harveys of Whittington, Stafford- 
shire. Ursula Harvey, who married Thomas 
Pretty at Whittington, 18 Sept., 1673, was 
daughter of Nicholas, not William, Harvey. 
Also, Harvey Combe. son of Edmund 
Combe and Katherine Pretty his wife, was 
baptized, not at Andover, but at St. Cle- 
ment Danes, Strand, 27 Sept., 1716. He 
was buried at Andover 2 Aug., 1787. The 
connexion between the St. Johns and Prettys 
may have been through the Combes, as 
Edmund Combe’s great-uncle, Sir Francis 
Topp, had a son Sir John, the last baronet 
(see Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’), who 
married Barbara, daughter of Sir Walter 
St. John, Bart. 8. T. 


Lone “8S,” Date oF DISAPPEARANCE 
(11 S. vi. 386).—Interesting instances of the 
transition and disappearance of the long s 
are in Bewick’s works. 

‘The Quadrupeds.’—In the first four 
editions, printed by S. Hodgson at The 
Newcastle Chronicle office, and dated 1790, 
1791, 1792, and 1800, the long s is used 
throughout each volume. In the subse- 
quent editions, printed by Edward Walker 
at The Newcastle Courant oftice, and dated 
1807, 1811, 1820, and 1824, the short s is 
used throughout. 

‘The Birds,’ Vol. I.—JIn the first two 
editions, printed by Hodgson, both dated 
1797 (although the second was not issued 
until 1798), the 1804 demy 8vo, and the 
royal 8vo edition, also dated 1804—but 
not published until 1814 or 1815 (see 
11 §. vi, 281)—both printed by Walker, 
the long s is used throughout. In the 1809 
edition the long s is used in the Preface, 
Introduction, Explanation of Technical 
Terms, and Contents, and the short s in 
the body of the work. In the 1816 and 
subsequent editions the short s is used 
throughout. 


| ‘The Birds,’ Vol. II.—In the first edition, 
printed by Walker, and dated 1804, the 
short s is used in the ‘ Advertisement,” 
or preface (which is printed in italics, and 
dated ‘‘ Newcastle upon Tyne, July 3, 
1804’’), and the long s in the remainder of 
the volume. In the second edition, dated 
1805 (royal 8vo), the Preface (dated ‘* New- 
castle upon Tyne December, 1805’’) is a new 
one printed in roman letters, and the long s 
is used throughout the volume. In the 
1809 edition the long s is used in the Preface 
and Introduction, and the short s in the 
body of the work. In the 1816 and subse- 
quent editions the short ¢ is used throughout. 
‘The Fables of sop and Others.’—The 
short s is used throughout the two editions, 
printed by Walker, dated 1818 and 1823, 
WHITE LINE. 


Novets IN ‘ NORTHANGER ABBEY’ (11 58. 
vi. 449).—The ‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Authors,’ 1816, includes ‘ The Mid- 
night Bell,’ 3 vols., 12mo, amongst the 
works of George Walker (1772-1847), a 
London bookseller ; as no date of publication 
is given, but that of a preceding work is 
1813, it would seem to be 1814 or 1815. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
attributes to George Walker ‘* The Midnight 
Bell, London, 1824.” Under heading as 
| above in the British Museum Catalogue the 
'work in English does not appear, but there 
lis ‘* La Cloche de Minuit. Traduit de l’ang-. 
lais [1799 2], with cross-reference to 
‘Cloche,’ and at the latter heading a 
MS. alteration of ‘‘G. Walker’ to Francis 
Lathom. Search under the last-mentioned 
name resulted in finding “The Midnight 
Bell, a German story, founded on incidents 
in real life. In 3 vols. By Francis 
Lathom,” second edition, A. K. Newman 
& Co., Leadenhall Street, 1825; and also in 
the discovery that, as one of many works, 
|there is ascribed to Francis Lathom (1777— 
| 1832) in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
|graphy’ ‘The Midnight Bell, 3 vols., 
|London, 1798; another edition, 1800.” 
| The authorship of the novel appears, there- 
| fore, to be in dispute, and the circumstance 
| of its attribution in the ‘Dictionary of 
i National Biography ’ to two different writers 
| fs curious, as it appears hardly probable 
| that separate novels bearing the same title 
would be brought out within a few years of 
‘each other. 
|_ George Walker is said by Halkett and 
| Laing to have published ‘The Haunted 





| Castle, a Norman Romance, 2 vols., 1794,” 
| which is also credited to him in the ‘ Bibl. 
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Dict. of Living Authors,’ 1816, so that he 
appears to have written anonymously at 
times. ‘The Midnight Bell,’ bearing Francis 
Lathom’s name on its title-page, has its 
scenes and chavacters in Germany, but 
nothing to show it to be a translation. 
It ‘s a widely printed romance of the Mrs. 
Radcliffe school, with plenty of space and 
margin in its three small volumes, and 
might easily be contained in one of quite 
moderate size. 

I have come across no other novels in 
the ‘Northanger Abbey’ list, and am 
inclined to think several, at least, of the 
names given are parodies or imitations, 
and not actual titles of published works. 
The authoress of ‘Clermont’ is given in 
the ‘Biog. Dict. of Living Authors’ as 
Regina Maria Roche. W. B. H. 


‘“*Prock ”’ (11 S. vi. 447).—The singular 
belief to which Mr. THORNTON refers is 
well known. Sir Thomas Browne discussed 
it in one of the most entertaining chapters 
of his ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ Book ITI. 
5, and found it ‘‘ repugnant unto the three 
determinators of truth, Authority, Sense 
and Reason.” The objection with which 
he concludes is worth quoting :— 

‘* Lastly, The monstrosity is ill contrived, and 

with some disadvantage ; the shortnesse being 
affixed unto the legs of one side, which might 
have been more tolerably placed upon the thwart 
or Diagoniall movers.” 
Browne, while speaking of this vulgar error 
as ‘‘ perhaps not very ancient,” refers to 
Albertus Magnus (thirteenth century) as 
“ confessing he could not confirm the verity 
hereof.” 

Those who attended the luncheon held 
after the unveiling of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
statue at Norwich on the tercentenary of 
his birth, 19 Oct., 1905, will remember Lord 
Avebury’s speech, in which he described 
how, on an occasion when the point was 
put to a practical test, two persons were 


found to declare that when they looked) as the name of 


at the badger the legs on one side did appear 
longer than those on the other. But on 





Plymouth dating, I think, from about 1849 
the place was then called Elfordtown. The 
Elfords were a well-known family residing 
in the neighbourhood in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, and long subsequently. 

I have also found since writing the above 
that the spelling Elfordtown appears not 
only in two other local maps published in 
Plymouth and Devonport from forty to fifty 
years since, viz., Heydons’s ‘* Devonport’ 
and Sellick’s ‘ Plymouth,’ but it is found in 
the Government Ordnance Map itself. 

W. 8S. B. H. 


‘“DanNDER” (11 S. vi. 468).—Halliwell 
enters “dander” in the ‘Archaic Dic- 
tionary,’ and says that in various dialects 
it signifies *“‘ anger.” He does not venture 
on the derivation of the term. Brewer in 
‘Phrase and Fable’ definitely states that 
“the word is a corruption of d— anger,” 
and adds that * this is generally considered 
to be an Americanism.” On the other hand, 
in Scotland smithy cinders are called *‘ dan- 
ders.’ Though not of a particularly fiery 
quality, these have possibilities, as 1s thus 
shown in a national lyric :— 

And when the callans, romping thick, 
Did crowd the hearth alang, 

Oft have I blown the danders quick 
Their mizlie shins amang. 

Discussing this term, both in reference to 
its association with the blacksmith’s shop, 
and as denoting a piece of the scori@ of 
iron or of the refuse of glass, Jamieson in 
the ‘Scottish Dictionary’ is disposed to 
connect it with Isl. tendr-a, adding that 
* Tindr-a signifies to emit sparks.”  Per- 
haps, then, the kindling process is suggested 
when it is said that ‘* the dander is up.” 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


I suspect “dander” is a form of “ tander”’ 
=tinder: to “get a man’s dander up “is 
to set his temper afire. “ Tander,” as the 
‘E.D.D.’ testifies, is used in Pembrokeshire 
**a rotten phosphorescent 
stick,’ and something very like the word 


|is seen on those boxes of Swedish lucifers 


comparing notes, it are é > 7 ; i onti 
parmg it appeared that one gave | which one meets with on the Continent. 


the preference to the left, the other to the | 


right. Epwarp BENSLY. 


YELVER IN PLace-NaMEs (11 8S. vi. 191, 
218, 297, 352, 416).—May I say, in reference 
to the Yelverton in South Devon referred to 
by Mr. A. L. MayHew at the last reference, 
that this version of the name dates practic- 
ally, I believe, from the opening of the 
railway station so called? I distinctly 


recollect that in a map.of the district round | 





I do not know whether this has occurred 
to anybody else. Mr. John 8. Farmer says 
nothing of it in his ‘ Dictionary of Ameri- 


canisms,’ and his investigations may be 
considered :— 
** Possibly an English provincialism. It may 


be remarked in this connection that Brewer in 
‘ Phrase and Fable ’ quotes dander as a corruption 
of ‘ damned anger,’ the ‘ damned ’ being employed 
as an oath. He further remarks that Halliwell 
gives in his ‘ Archaic Dictionary’ both dander 
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(anger) and dandy (distracted), the former common 
to several English counties, and the latter peculiar 
to Somersetshire. 
Wut ’ll make ve act like freemen ? 
Wut Il get your di ander riz ? 
J. Russell Lowell's * Biglow Papers.’ 

* He was as spunky as thunder, and whena Quaker 
gets his dander up, it’s like a North- wester.’ — 
* Major Jack Downing’s Letters,’ p. 75. 

A “spunk.” it may be noted, 
in some parts of the British Isles. 
St. SWITHIN. 


is a spark 


The phrase “to get one’s dander up’ 


was familiar to Londoners fifty or sixty 
years ago. It came over from America | 


in some works of the period. 
uses It in ‘ Pendennis.” xliii. : 


Thackeray 
“When my 


dander is up, it ‘’s the very thing to urge me} 


on.’ Its origin is uncertain, but it is con- 
jectured to be a figurative use of ‘‘ dander’ 
=ferment, now commonly called ‘‘ dunder,”’ 


which is the lees or feculence of previous | 


distillations, It is very rapid in action, 
and is used in the West Indies in the making | 
of rum, Tom JONES, 


THE Stones or Lonpown (11 S, vi. 429, 
515).—Totternhoe stone :— 
~The great church and priory of Dunstable, 
as wellas parts of St. Albans Cathedral and We st- 
minster Abbey, were built of this stone.”’-—‘ Dun- 
stable: its History and Surroundings,’ by Worth- 
ington G, Smith, ** Homeland Library Series.”’ 
H, H. W. Fynmore. 
Dunstable, 


J. H.R. will find much interesting informa- 
tion on this subject in Mr. John Watson's 
3ritish and Foreign Building Stones,’ 
published in 1911 by the 
versity Press. Go BR. B: 


Jac” (11 8. vi. 411).—As the subject 
has been reopened by Mr. 
ask permission to re-enter the field by assert- 
ing, gocd-naturedly. but decisively, that 
‘jag never was used for or understood 
as “‘umbrella” by any American from 
ocean to ocean—Yankee, Cracker, 
verene. Pogonipper, or what not. Mr. Far- 
mer, in his * Dictionary of Americanisms,’ has 
simply misconstrued the joke in the news- 
paper clipping there 
readers of * N. & Q.’ 
at hand, I copy the extract :— 

“He came in very late (after an unsuccessful 
ettort to unlock the front door with his umbrella), 
through an unfastened ;coalhole in the sidewalk. 


Coming to himself toward daylight, he found him- | 





self — spring overcoat, silk hat, jag, and all— 


stretched out in the bath-tub.” 


D QUERIES. 


Cambridge Uni- | 


DEFERRARI, [| 


Wol- | 


given. As not all| 
may have the dictionary | 
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Every native or fairly acclimatized reader 
‘of this understood that his “ jag” was his 
“load,” his “drunk”; that this night- 
bird—so far over-seas as to use his umbrella 
for a latchkey, disregard the grime of the 
coalhole for his costhest clothes, and go to 
bed in the bath-tub with his overcoat and 
‘silk hat on—must have waked up to a 
realization of a heavy load (* jag’) on his 
head, very much with him. 

Forrest MORGAN. 


Hartford, Conn. 


TrisH (ANGLO-IRISH) FAMILIES: TAYLOR 
or BALLYHAISE (11 8. vi. 427).—Wm. Taylor 


jof Romney, Kent, and his wife Mary, dau. 
,of Richard Taylor of Cranbroke in the 


same county, had a son, John Taylor of 


Cambridge, gent., the patentee, in 1609, 
(of Ballyhaise, co. Cavan, who m. Anne, 


” | dau. and heir of Henry Brockhill of Allington, 


jin Thurnham. and was succeeded by his 
son, Brockhill Taylor of Ballyhaise (M.P. 
‘ior Cavan Borough, 1634, till his death, 
| 10 July, 1636), who left 2 daus., his coheirs, 
Eliza, born 1625, and “Mary, born 1632. The 
latter m., 1654, Capt. Thos. Newburgh, and 
| carried Ballyhaise into his family, now 
extinct in the male line, though there are 

various known re presentatives of female 
|lines. I inserted some notes on the Taylors 
| and Newburghs in my ‘ Henry’s Upper 
Lough Erne in 1739,’ 1892. 

CHARLES S. wince, Bt. 


VARIANTS IN THE TEXT OF ‘KENIL- 
wortH’ (11 S. vi. 488).—I have not at the 
moment access to the “ original” editions, 
| but in the first collected edition of the 
| Waverley Novels, edited by the author, 
| 1829-32, in forty-eight volumes, the passage 
in question (vol. xxii. p. 251) stands thus :— 

* And is this aJl that are of you, my mates,” 
said Tressilian, ‘that are about my lord in his 
| utmost straits 7?” 

As Sir Walter Scott in his Advertisement 
to the edition here referred to tells of the 
‘errors of the press, and other emendations 
made by him in the text, it is held to be the 
correct one. Wn. E. Brownie. 


In the first edition of ‘ Kenilworth,’ 182} 
(which is before me). the passage cited from 
the chapter now numbered xiv. runs, 
*** And is this all that are of you?’” But 
in this first edition a fresh numbering of 
the chapters begins with each of the three 
volumes, and the chapter in question is 
chap. ii. of vol. ii. BERNARD RICE, 
| {Mrs. Huspanp and Mr. Wm. JAccarp also 
| thanked for replies.] 
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Mintron’s ‘ Lycipas’ (11 8, vi. 328, 399, 
476).—To my mind the six lines beginning 
with the one quoted by Trix. Coit. CAMB., 
and ending with 

And wipe the tears tor ever from his eyes, 
are very suggestive of the 
The line I quote above is much like the 
final sentence of chap. vii. 

Solomon’s erotic song seems 
accord with the ascetic teachings ** of 
that walked the waves.” In the 
book of * Paradise Regained’ Belial, speaking 
at the demonian council about the tempta- 
tion of Jesus, says :— 

Set women in his eye and in his walk 





hardly in 


Women, when nothing else, 
Of wisest Solomon. 
Part of Satan’s reply to this is :— 

3ut he whom we attempt is wiser far 
Taian Solomon, of more exalted mind, 

Made and set wholly on the accomplishment 
Of greatest things. What woman will you find, 
Though of this age the wonder and the fame, 
On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye 

Of fond desire ? 

I take the Song of Solomon to be a 
poetical drama, its chief characters being 
s: slomon, a Shulamite girl (whom Solomon 
desires for his harem), a , shepherd of Shulem 
{the girl’s lover), and the ladies of the 
harem (daughters of Jerusalem). who form 
a kind of chorus. W. H. PINcHBECK. 


beguiled the heart 


A WRESTLING MATCH IN Fiction (11 5. 
vi. 467).—The incidents described by Cot. 
HAINES occur, but not quite in the same 
order, in ‘Clara Vaughan,’ a West-Country 
novel by R. D. Blackmore. C. M. 

Warrington. 


THE CurFrew Be tt (Li S. vi. 466).—I have 
pleasant recollections of the curfew rung 
every night at Keynsham, near Bristol. 
It is not now rung, and I do not know why 
it was stopped. H. N. EvLiacomse. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol, 


In the old Royal Burgh of Jedburgh, the 
county town of Roxburghshire, he curfew 
bell is rung every evening at eight o’clock. 
A bell is also rung at ten o "clock, and one 
in the morning at six o’clock. The bell 
is situated in the town’s steeple, in which 
there are three bells altogether, viz. (1) that 


presented to the kirk by Robert, Lord 
Jedburgh, in 1692; (2) that popularly 
culed the “‘Court’ bell; and (3) the 


alarm bell. James Watson in his excellent 
' History of the Abbey of Jedburgh ’ says :— 


“ While collecting material for the first edition 
of this work (1877) we had occasion to visit the 
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town steeple for the purpose of examining Lord 
Jedburgh’s Bell. At the same time we made an 
examination of the alarm bell, and were agree- 
ably surprised to find what had not been suspected 


| before, that it bore the following inscription in 
beautiful old characters ‘+ Campana: Beate: 
Margarete: Virginis :—the Bell of the Blessed 


Revelation. | 


Margaret the Virgin.’ The bell is 18 inches in 
diameter at the mouth and 14 inches high. 
“The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, The Rectory, Clyst 


| St. George, Topsham, an authority on the subject of 


Him | ¢ 


second | 








old bells, had his attention called to this interest- 
ing discovery by a communication in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
having had a rubbing of the inscription submitted 
to him, he gave it as his opinion that this was a 
Sanctus bell, and probably belonged to the Abbey. 

‘“The words fhe says] were intended for a 
leonine verse, but the founder has made a blunder, 
and placed two words out of order. Founders 
often made such blunders, putting letters upside 
down. The correct line would be thus: ‘ Cam- 
pana: Margarete: Virginis: Beate,’ or made so that 

‘ Beate’ and ‘ Margarete’ should run in rhyme. 

The date of the bell is the fifteenth century.” 


| Watson adds :— 


‘It is right to say that other authorities have 
fixed the fourteenth century as the probable date.” 

Regarding the bell on which the curfew is 
rung, it may at once be said that no sweeter- 
toned bell could be desired: one of the 
many memories taken with them by thos» 
who have left their native town is the 
recollection of that musical note which in 
their early years reminded them of the 
westering of the setting sun in the long 
evenings of the summer days. 

J. LiypsAy HI son. 

Bonjedward, Jedburgh. 

SecRET SERVICE (11 S. vi. 370, 430).—I 
now find that the contribution to the third 
series of ‘Oxford Studies in Social and 
Legal History,” referred to in my reply.’ 
is by Mr. A. W. Ashby, a son of Mr. Joseph 
Ashby, who wrote the original articles in 
The Warwick Advertiser. A. C. C. 


HARVEYS OF WHITTINGTON, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE (11 S. vi. 449).—Burke probably ‘ook 
these arms from Shaw’s ‘ Staffordshire,’ 
vol. i. p. 377, where it is stated, s.v. ‘ Whit- 
tington,’ that 
‘the other two seats described in Plot’s map are 

... The other for Harvey, Esq. Arms: 
Arg. , on a bend Sable three trefoils slipt Or, with a 
crescent in chief Azure. Their respective houses 
I cannot now ascertain, but there are two, one 
oppos'te Babington’s, pictures uely shaded with 
elms, now inhabited by Mrs. Dabbs.” 

This would lead to the inference that a seat 
of the Harveys is described in Plot’s ‘ Staf- 
fordshire,’ but this is not so, the number on 
the map merely indicating that the family 
of Harvey, whose arms are there engraved, 











IS 


was seated at Whittington at the time of 


publication. Shaw blazons the Plot coat 
incorrectly ; the crescent is gu., not azure, 
on the map. 


S. A. Grunpy Newman, F.S.A.Scot. 
Walsall. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE’S List OF CHURCHES 
(11 S. vi. 449)—A list setting forth the 
sizes of English churches will be found 
between pp. 348-52 of his amusing work 
‘A Book about Building.’ In this Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire. is the 119th. Sr. SwrrH In. 


‘GAMMER GuRTON’ (11 S. vi. 368).— 
See the bibliography in ‘The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. vi. 478. 
Modern editions are: J. M. Manly, ‘ Speci- 
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mens of ee a Cae Drama * (Ginn | 
& Co.), vol. ii. ; C. M. Gayley, ‘ Represen- | 
tative English Comedies * (Mac ‘millan) ; J.5. 
Farmer, ‘Tudor Facsimile Texts ’ (T. C. & 
E. C. Jack). L. R. M. StTrRAcHAN. 
Heidelberg. 
Seats or THomas, First MARQUIS OF 


Bey 


Dorset (11 8. vi. 330).—The first legend I 
should decipher: ‘* Thomas Grey, Marquis of 
Dorset, husband of Cicely Harington Bon- 
vile’ (daughter of Lord Bonville and Harring- 
ton); the second: “Sir Thomas Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset. son of Elizabeth Wid- 
vile’ (daughter of Richard Widvile, Earl of 
Rivers). The latter lady is. of course, 
Elizabeth Woodville, consort of Edward IV. 
See ‘ Burke’s Peerage.’ s.7. ‘ Stamford,’ 
pp. 1494-5. N. W. Hitt. 

San Francisco. 

‘RaKeE'S Procress’: ‘ THE 
* (11S. vi. 189, 311).—Another 
reference to this 


HOGARTH’S 
BLack JOKE 
and nearly contemporary 


song is in Smollett, ‘ Roderick Random,’ 
chap. lii. The Captain, during the coach 
ride to Bath. is boasting of his valour at 


Dettingen :— 

** So saying, he whistled one part, and hummed 
another, of the Black Joke; then, addressing 
himself to the lawyer, went on thus,” &e. 

I very much hope the words will be forth- 
coming. Percevat Lucas. 


PRICE OF TOBACCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (11S. vi. 268, 336, 413, 477). — In 
the diary of Sir Humphry Mildmay of 
Danbury, Essex, running from 1633 to 1666, 
there is an entry of ‘‘ Tobacco 1s. an ounce.”’ 
And in the account - book of Grace, Lady 
Mildmay, wife of Sir Anthony Mildmay of 


Apethorpe, Northamptonshire, there is an | 
entry in July, 1598, of 5s. for tobacco pipes. | 


H, A, St. J. M. 
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Hotes on Books. 


(Whitaker & Sons.) 
(Same publishers. ) 
1913, (Same pub- 


Whitaker's Almanack, 1913, 
Whitaker's Peerage, 191°, 
The International Whitaker, 
lishers. ) 
Hearty New Year greetings to the two old friends, 
and a cordial welcome to the new one, for the 
three will be on our writing-table ready for 
reference all through the year. 

The pages of the ‘ Almanack’ grow with the 
vears; that for 1912 contained 856, while the 
total of this is 1,052. This increase has been 
partly occasioned by articles dealing with the 
Insurance Act, economic questions connected with 
public and private wealth, Labour unrest in the 
world, Labour conciliation in the British Domin- 
ions, and the Rates of London. The ‘ Almanack’ 
courts suggestions, and ‘‘ the universal demand for 
the restoration of the tables dealing with the 
devolution of Intestates’ Estates will be found 
to have been met in the present issue.’’ The 
obituary includes Robert Barr, novelist, and joint- 
founder of The Idler ; Bigelow, American author ; 
General Booth, founder of the Salvation Army ; 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens, son of the novelist ; 
Principal Fairbairn; the Emperor of Japan; 
Labouchere, founder of Truth ; Andrew Lang ; 
Lister, discoverer of the antiseptic treatment ; 
Justin McCarthy, author of ‘ History of our Own 
Times’; General Nogi, Japanese commander, 
who committed suicide as an act of devotion to 


his late Emperor: Prof. Skeat; Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard (‘‘ John Strange Winter ’’); and Stead, 
editor of The Review of Reviews. The largest 


amount recorded for probate is the will of Archi- 
bald Coats, head of the Paisley firm, 1,365, 1327. 

‘ Whitaker’s Peerage’ states that new honours 
have increased by seventeen the number of pages 
in this its seventeenth annual issue. At the 
suggestion of a correspondent, the latest rules 
issued by the Lord Chamberlain as to the wearing 
of orders, medals, &c., at public entertainments 
have been incorporated in the Introduction, and 
should be found useful; and it is noted that the 
expected issue of the Official Roll of Baronets 
from the Home Office has not taken place, though 
“it is hoped that this will not be much longer 
delayed by the necessity of awaiting the final 
decision of the Privy Council in the few doubtful 
cases which still remain.”” Under ‘ Native Indian 
and North African Names and Titles ’ an explana- 
tion is given of the titles of native Indian Knights, 


and several authorities on this complicated 
question are quoted. 
‘The International Whitaker’ is an entirely 


new book. This ‘‘Commercial Handbook for all 
Nations ”’ should find favour ; the plan is excellent, 
and the vast amount of information contained 
in its five hundred pages has evidently been 
gathered with great labour and care 5 but the 
editor in his Preface says that “there is no 
finality in the se ope or arrangement of the book 
as it now appears,’ and welcomes suggestions and 


criticisms. We venture to think that ‘The 
| International Whitaker’ will prove as big a 
| success as our older friends. There is a ‘ Bio- 


graphical Note’ and a speaking likeness of thie 
founder of the ‘ Almanack.’ 
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Who’s Who, 1913, (A. & C. Black.) 


Englishwoman's Year-Book, 1913, (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 
The Writers and Artists’ Year-Book, 1913. 


(Same publishers. ) 

Iv cannot now be said that “the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men.’’ ‘Who’s Who’ 
and the public press have long since prevented 
that possibility. This is the sixty-fifth year of 
issue of ‘Who's Who,’ and, owing to the con- 
tinually increasing number of biographies, more 
pages are required every year. The alteration 
in size is a great improvement. What a con- 
trast this beok is to the first volume of the 
kind issued, a small book entitled ‘ Men of the 
Time’! published by David Bogue (afterwards 
the work passed to Kent & Co.) In the edition 
of 1858 the men numbered only 710, including 
foreign sovereigns; while the ‘Women of the 
Time’ were but 75. 

‘The Englishwoman’s Year-Book’ also adds 
issue by issue to the valuable information it 
contains, and should be read and possessed by 
all who desire to know the part taken by women 
in public or social life. The first section is de- 
voted to ‘ Education,’ and shows how during the 
last fifteen years the whole position of educa- 
tion in England has altered, great develop- 
ments having taken place in every direction. 
‘There is a short article on ‘ Women’s Suffrage,’ 
tracing the history of the question from 1832, 
when the word “ male ”’ introduced before ‘ per- 
son ”’ restricted the Parliamentary suffrage to men. 
The first Women’s Suffrage Societies were formed 
in London, Manchester, and Edinburgh in 1867, 
and in Bristol and Birmingham in 1868. Of the 
twenty-one existing in England, seven are 
militant. Under ‘ Employment and Professions ’ 
eighty for women are described. Under * Music’ 
reference is made to the revival of morris-dancing 
during recent years. The ‘ Industrial Section ’ 
contains statistics and articles on the various 
occupations under that heading. A section is also 
devoted to ‘Temperance.’ All the articles bear 
witness to the pains taken by the specialists 
who have written them, many of whose names 
are mentioned in the Preface. Miss G. E. 
Mitton again deserves praise for her careful 
editing, which has evidently been a labour of 
love. 

‘The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book,’ also 
edited by Miss Mitton, continues to supply useful 
information. The advice given as to MSS. is 
excellent. 

Whitman's Print-Collector’s Handbook. (Bell & 

Sons.) 

PRINT-COLLECTORS will give a_ hearty welcome 
to the sixth edition of this ‘ Handbook,’ now 
revised and enlarged by Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, 
who in his Introduction refers to the ‘ valued 
friend "’ collectors lost when Alfred Whitman 


died, ‘‘ so kindly and helpful a guide was he, so | 


glad and ready always to give generously of his 
extensive knowledge, suggesting to the student 
the right direction for his research, assisting to 
train the would-be collector in the way he should 
go, and clearing that way of the inevitable false 
scents.” 

Since the work was written twelve years ago, 
there have been, as our readers know. important 





developments in the domain of print-collecting, and 
although in Whitman’s lifetime five editions of this 
work were published, health did not allow him to 
undertake the extensive revision required. This 
has now been successfully done by Mr. Salaman. 
One great development has been the increased 
interest taken in fold English colour-prints. Mrs. 
Frankau performed ‘ the pioneer work with her 
sumptuous volume ‘ Eighteenth-Century Colour- 
Prints.’ Since then, colour-prints, both English 
and French, have advanced enormously in favour,’’ 
and ‘‘ the sensational prices of twelve years ago 
sound quite modest to-day.” Another deve- 
lopment has been the anxiety of collectors to 
acquire French line engravings of the later 
decades of the eighteenth century; these, and 
colour-prints, are ‘“‘ very meagrely represented 
in the British Museum.”’ 

Mr. Salaman has also extended the scope of 
the work by including modern art. There is a 
chapter that will prove of practical use to buyers— 
that on ‘The Money Value of Prints.’ Mr. 
Salaman advises the collector “‘ to gain his infor- 
mation as he goes along, and one of the best 
ways in which he can build up his knowledge is 
by frequenting the auction - rooms, looking 
through the portfolios when the prints are on view, 
carefully noting the quality of the impressions 
offered, and watching the bidding and the prices 
realized.” 

The last chapter of the book Mr. Salaman 
devotes to “‘ giving the amateur an introduction to 
the national collections of prints and drawings that. 
are carefully preserved, for the public use end 
enjoyment, both at the British Museum and at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum—the former 
being in some respects unsurpassed by any other 
cabinet in Europe.” 

On the 23rd of June, 1887, the handsome 
students’ room at the British Museum was 
opened, and it is visited by more than seven 
thousand students annually. Besides this room, 
there are several where prints are stored, 
while some of the most treasured possessions 
are preserved in the officers’ private studies. 
There is also a very fine exhibition gallery, 
specially fitted. This was opened in 1888, 
‘“when an assemblage of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings, chiefly Japanese, was exhibited such 
as had never before been seen in the Western 
World.” Among other exhibitions in this gallery 
have been Frau Wegener’s collection of old Chinese 
paintings ; etchings of Rembrandt; the mezzo- 
tints bequeathed by Lord Cheylesmore; and 
Diirer’s prints. The collection has also been 
enriched by important bequests, such as 13,000 
sketches and prints by Cruikshank, left by his 
widow, and 150,000 specimens of book-plates 
bequeathed by Sir Wollaston Franks. 

The volume contains a Bibliography of two 
hundred and eighty works. 


M. T. Varro on Farming. Translated, with 
Introduction, Commentary, and Excursus, by 
Lloyd Storr-Best. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tuts is a piece of work which should help in that 

reconstitution of classical learning which seems 

slowly going forward. From an almost exclusive 
interest in classical diction and abstract ideas— 
which has in many cases run out to little better 
than an interest in grammar and dat \eyoueva— 
we are coming to attend to the subject-matter of 
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the classical works remaining to us in a fresh and | 
fruitful manner. From this point of view what | 
is left to us of Varro is of a value almost unique. | 
We trust the time will come when to set a boy 

toread the‘ Georgics’ without his having first read 

the ‘ Rerum Rusticarum ’ will seem an absurdity. 

Yet to plough through this mass of Varronian 

Latin would be but an absurdity of another kind— } 
would be prolonging the old mistake of language | 
first and subject-matter second. It is here that 
the use of a version will come in; and we 
congratulate Mr. Storr-Best on having pro- 
duced one which should admirably serve all 
purposes. It is as pleasant to read as an original, 
while the close and careful notes perform, in a 
very satisfactory way, so much as is necessary 
of the functions of pure scholarship. More than 
that, the writer has dealt originally and success- 
fully with more than one “ crux,”’ and, in par- 
ticular, we think he has proved his point with 
regard to the place of the dialogue in the second 
book and to the occasion, viz., the Palilia, being | 
celebrated in Epirus. For ‘ Palibus”’ in the 
archetype Mr. Storr-Best makes the brilliant 
suggestion of Pali bis ; and he has also, we think, 
rightly explained the meaning of the ‘*Seian ‘ 
house. He gives an ingenious reconstruction of 
the aviary at Casinum. 

This is a book which should find lodgment on 
many shelves. For, in noticing the excellence of 
the editor’s work, we must not forget that the 
original in and for itself has much to offer, not 
only in the way of curious or antiquarian infor- 
mation, but also homely, practical counsel, and 
in illustration of methods still in use. 


THE literary articles of the January Fortnightly 
Review are of unusual interest. Prof. Geroth- 
wohl has a brilliant study of Alfred de Vigny in 
relation to ‘Genius and Woman,’ which is both 
more keen-sighted in its discrimination, and more 
choice and lively in style, than such other studies 
from his pen as we have seen. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s ‘The Windows’ is at least good 
reading, though the contribution he makes to 
the reader’s imaginative wealth proves in the 
end slight. André Lafon, as we know, has been 
awarded the first Grand Prix de Littérature by 
the Académie Frangaise for his ‘ Eléve Gilles,’ 
and Lady Theodora Davidson gives a welcome 
and sympathetic account of him and his book. 
Mr. F. G. Aflalo in ‘ Winter Travel’ surveys the 
habitable regions of the world from the point of 
view of escape from England. Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer’s *‘ Hints on Sketching from Nature’ 
should be useful, not only as furnishing technical 
“tips,” but also elucidating some of the 
broader principles often forgotten by the 
student in his pursuit of the fashion of the moment. 
Another paper which deserves attention is Mr. | 
P. P. Howe’s on ‘St. John Hankin and_his | 
Comedy of Recognition.” The War and kindred | 
subjects naturally fill many pages, and we may 
mention Mr. Henry Baerlein’s article on ‘ The 
Masters of the Southern Slav.’ 


The Cornhill Magazine for this month has a 
table of contents more than usually various. 
Judge Parry gives us some more scenes with 
John Honorius—seen presiding over the keeping 
of Christmas. Miss Edith Sellers, not without 
her rather pleasant occasional acridity, gives us 
*A Question of Good Manners’ (the giving up 


as 
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| Pasture’s * Michael Ferrys ’ 


a seat to a lady), as discussed in a Finnish debating 
Society. Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s brief tribute 
to James Beresford Atlay is charming, sympa- 
thetic, and conspicuously well-considered. The 
sombre glamour of the East is represented by 
Sir E. C. Cox’s ‘ Devilry of Ghoolam Rasool ”: 
and another side of Indian life and affairs by 
Major G. F. MacMunn’s ‘ Maharajpore and 
Punniar.’ The story of the origin of the Ada 
Lewis Home, the home for women on the prin- 
ciples of a Rowton House, which was made 
possible by Mrs. Lewis’s legacy of 50,0002. for 
that purpose, is related by Sir Algernon West. 
* Found—An Actor,’ by Miss Emily Buckingham, 
is a lively paper on the ‘ discovery ”’ of Edmund 
Kean; and ‘ Riders of the Plains,’ by Miss 
Agnes Deans Cameron, is a description of the 
hardy, courageous life of the Mounted Police of 
North-West Canada. Mr. E. F. Benson begins 
a serial, * Thorley Weir’; and Mrs. Henry de la 
is continued. 


The Nineteenth Century is also stronger than 
usual on the literary side. Prof. Tyrrell’s ‘ Style 


}in English Literature’ brings us to no definite 


conclusion, but the instances quoted, and the 
amusing criticism of Stevenson’s extravagances, 
and the mere method of the considerations, at 
least make for better insight into the problem. 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s study of ‘ The Portraitur. 
of George Frederic Watts’ is a thoroughly 
interesting piece of work. Mrs. Frederic Harrison 
has ‘Some Thoughts about the Novel’ which 
are rather disjointed, and seem to us to prove 
but little. Among the most arresting of the 
articles we should reckon Mr. G. R. S. Mead’s 
* Mystical Experiments on the Frontiers of Early 
Christendom’ and Mr. M. A. R. Tuker’s ‘ The 
Gospel according to Prisca.’ The latter goes 
through the evidence which might be held to 
justify the attribution of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to Prisca’s household: the former 
deals with those names of mystery and romance— 
Hermes Trismevistos and Iamblichu s, and with 
the so-called ‘ Hymn of Jesus’ from the latest 
discovered fragments of, the ‘ Acts of John.’ 
We may notice briefly Mr. Walter Sichel’s ‘ Dis- 
raeli: the Second Phase,’ and Mr. T. Jamieson’s 
paper on * The Small Holdings Problem.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
vommunications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 


' to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business 


j u f Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Ve fa 


| Lane, E.C. 


H. H. C.—Forwarded. 


A. B. (“On that hard Pagan world disgust ”).— 
Matthew Arnold, ‘Obermann Once More,’ st. 24. 

CorRIGENDUM.—In our last number, p 517, col. 2, 
the translation of the sonnet by Félix Arvers should 


have been signed C, ©. B., not “ B. C. C.’ 

















